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NEXT ISSUE 


With this issue, the Dicest settles 
into an easy summer pace, appearing 
monthly (July 1, August 1 and Sep- 
tember 15) from now until October. 
July will. be a month for enjoying the 
beauties of summer, of the fabulous 
Wertheim Collection (to be shown at 
the Metropolitan Museum) and of the 
many treasures recently acquired by 
museums all over the country. It will 
also be a time to survey the haunting 
realities of Charles Hawthorne’s paint- 
ings—which will be shown at the Pro- 
vincetown Art Association—and the 
wilder attractions of a group of con- 
temporary Texas painters who will 
show during summer at Knoedler Gal- 
leries in New York. 

For hot-day reading in the hammock, 
July will also bring book reviews and 
a large list of recently published books 
on art. 
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dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 


manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
26, Ne. 17, June 1, 1952. 
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LETTERS 


Compliments 


To the Editor: 

May I write a few words of commenda- 
tion on the article “Expressionism: Euro- 
pean Roots, American Ramifications” 
{[Dicest, May 1]... 

I liked the presentation of the subject 
so much and found it expressed my own 
feelings on this phase of contemporary art 
which I enjoy the most. 

Congratulations to you and your staff 
on your interesting contributions to the 
world of art. 

VIRGINIA CLARKE TAYLOR 
Richmond, Va. 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on the superb color re- 
production of Leon Karp’s simple honest 
painting The Yellow Sweater [DIcEst, 
May 1].... 

RALPH M. McKELveEy, Director 
Florida Artist Group, Inc. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Alive and Kicking 


To the Editor: 


If Chicago has been, as Mrs. Kuh stated 
in your editorial [Dicest, May 15], the 
“graveyard of galleries,” the Art Institute 
seems to be the happiest mourner.... 

We have formed an Association of Deal- 
ers in Contemporary American Art here 
in Chicago, and we are proving that we 
have many fine galleries. We do much 
more to promote talented Midwestern art- 
ists than does the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. We show a large variety of paint- 
ings and sculpture, from the most modern 
to the more romantic and conservative. 
We give one-man exhibitions to Art In- 
stitute instructors and graduates, many of 
whom seldom get the chance to be seen 
at the Institute. ... 

Most picture buyers cannot afford to 
make the mistakes of these new collectors 
of whom Mrs. Kuh speaks. In your edi- 
torial of April 1, you quote Marcel Du- 
champ: “A painting has a very short 
life.” You implied that he meant that the 
painting materially deteriorates. I believe 
that M. Duchamp meant that this type of 
work could not maintain its freshness or 
“shock” value. This kind of painting is 
not acceptable to most people. By the 
time they wait to see “if the picture lasts,” 
it is out of date. We dealers are often 
asked to help rid the owners of the “mis- 
takes,” but they almost always have little 
or no value. 

Many of these new collectors are inex- 
perienced in the “ups and downs,” the 
novelty and fashion in art. Several buy 
only names. During an exhibition of mod- 
ern French art at the Oehlschlaeger Gal- 
lery, a painting of the French Riviera by 
Rudolph Pen was placed in the window. 
The subject, colors and style faintly re- 
sembled Dufy. Several passersby came in 
to ask, “How much is the Dufy?” When 
Mr. Oehlschlaeger would reply, “It is $350 
and is not a Dufy, but painted by Chi- 
cago’s own Rudolph Pen,” they would in- 
variably reply, “Then I am not inter- 
eg 

The few New York galleries Mrs. Kuh 
has in mind have been in business much 
longer than any of us. Of course they are 
better known. Some have branches or con- 
nections in Paris, It is to their interest 
and advantage to promote European art. 
It seems to us that it is not to the interest 
of the directors of the Art Institute of 
Chicago to unduly stress the so-called 
School of New York or the School of Paris 
in preference to Chicago artists. 

The Chicago public may be self-conscious 
about art, but it would not be if the In- 
stitute would show more of the great art 


coming out of the Middle West, so that 
the public could choose for itself... . 

FRANK J. OEHLSCHLAEGER, Chairman 

Chicago Association of Dealers in 

Contemporary Art 

Chicago, Ill. 


{The above letter also carried the fol- 
lowing signatures: Elizabeth Nelson, Eliza- 
beth Nelson Galleries; Newman Brown, 
Newman Brown Gallery; Sally Fair- 
weather, Fairweather-Garnett Gallery; 
Leonard Linn, Leonard Linn, Inc.; Adele 
Lawson, Palmer House Gallery; Ruth 
Dickens, Ruth Dickens Gallery; Mar- 
guerite Hohenberg, Marguerite Hohenberg 
Gallery; and Charles Feingarten, Little 
Studio Gallery.—Eb.] 


Apple for a Teacher 


To the Editor: 

It was gratifying to me to see repro- 
duced in the May 1 issue of ArT DIGEST 
one of Clyfford Still’s paintings. 

Not only is Clyfford Still an outstanding 
painter, he is a marvelous teacher. ... He 
has that rare gift of firing his pupils with 
his own creative energy so they work furi- 
ously. At the same time he encourages 
each one to develop in his own way, only 
correcting — and then very kindly — when 
abstract principles are forgotten or ig- 
nored. 

Mrs. Rita LEONARD SCHAEFER 
Seattle, Wash. 


Critic Criticized 


To the Editor: 

In the name of decency in art criticism, 
I protest vigorously against unprovoked 
and biased critical remarks [made by] 
your correspondent C. R. [Dicest, May 15]. 
If it’s true that an art critic should be 
free in the expression of his opinion, it’s 
at the same time a well known truth that 
there is a destructive kind of criticism, 
which is dictated by motives strange to 
an intelligent handling of facts. 

In his so-called “critical review,” Mr. 
C. R. selected only three members of our 
group as... “of a fair professional level.” 
... The rest of the group he leaves out 
altogether. Your correspondent goes fur- 
ther and lectures the museum [on] what 
and how to exhibit. It’s about time to stop 
such outrageous remarks — destructive to 
the prestige of the artists and to the dig- 
nity of the art magazine. . 

I. LosHAK, Secretary 
Independent Art Group 
New York, N. Y. 


On Cultural Suicide 
To the Editor: 


. . - My protest is against the anarchy 
in much of today’s modern painting. I have 
long defended, and still will continue to do 
so, the new movements in art. No matter 
what comes, I feel that in the name of ex- 
periment and exploration all new works 
are, at least, partially justified. I do ob- 
ject to the void in much recent painting 
of any virtuosity on the part of the artist. 

In at least two recent issues of art 
magazines I have read about exposures of 
actual copying. I have attended exhibits 
that have displayed the dripping of paint 
over a board. Although an artist may owe 
much to accident, I don’t think that paint- 
ing needs to be reduced to the point where 
anyone and everyone participates for the 
pure joy of exposing and making a joke 
of the modern artist. I believe that the 
cultural suicide has been carried far 
enough. Now let’s see what the United 
States painter can produce besides mo- 
notonous drippings. 

IRWIN ALLTHAGE 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 


Art Education and Antennae 


It may be too early to prognosticate, 
but it’s not too early to be hopeful, and 
judging from the first three programs 
in a bright new TV series, it seems safe 
to say that art education is about to 
get a transfusion. The series in ques- 
tion is called “Through the Enchanted 
Gate” and it has opened up a Wonder- 
land vista for children of all ages. 
Broadcast on Sundays at 12:30 P.M. 
over WNBT, planned and produced by 
Victor D’Amico, director of art educa- 
tion at the Museum of Modern Art, and 
narrated by Ben Grauer, this series is 
bound to bring about a significant 
change in the Sunday morning habits 
of televiewers within the station’s 80- 
mile reception radius. And if our guess 
is correct, the radius will expand. 


Basically, the station-sustained pro- 
gram follows the pattern established 
by D’Amico at the People’s Art Center. 
Planned as a 13-week series, it guides 
the three-to-10-year-old through a won- 


derful exploratory course in esthetic | 


self-expression. Accent is on the child, 
but the parent is simultaneously 
coached into playing a helpful part in 
the development of the child’s creative 
impulses. And the proper attitude for 
parents and teachers is suggested by a 
group of professionals who work along 
with the children on the program. 


The children on the show are D’Amico’s 
pupils at the Center—normal children, 
who are, as normal children should be, 
spontaneous, noisy, confident, oblivious 
to the cameras and enormously en- 
grossed in what they are doing. And 
what they are doing is developing their 
senses and imaginations. They putter 
with materials of assorted texture and 
color, making “feeling” and “seeing” 
pictures. They discover what can be 
done with paint—how it can express 
“the way you feel inside,” or “sounds 
you can remember” or “things that you 
imagine.” 

For D’Amico, this series is a feeler. 
The question he is trying to answer is 
whether or not TV is a teaching me- 
dium. If it is, he maintains, there are 
two possible approaches. “You can 
teach, or you can stimulate.” Stimulate, 
yes. Following his opening TV program, 
D’Amico received some 75-80 mail-ins 
of work done by young televiewers. But 
the teaching potential is also present, 
for according to D’Amico, among the 
75-odd mail-ins “there was not one bad 
one. If they were done without pre- 
vious experience, TV is a terrific teach- 
ing medium.” This being the case, 
D’Amico feels that it is possible to ef- 
fect virtually an overnight change in 
art teaching methods. 

The television audience is large and 
receptive—and has been getting big 
doses of nonsensical palaver on a num- 
ber of TV’s so-called art programs. But 
the problem dates back before TV. For 
more than 20 years, teachers like 
D’Amico have been fighting a discour- 
aging battle against methods of teach- 
ing which destroy the child’s creative 
impulse. In thousands of schools all 
over the country, books full of pictures 
for coloring, copy books and cutout 
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tulips pasted on schoolroom windows 
testify to a type of art instruction still 
used. This is not to say that most teach- 
ers today do not endorse progressive 


methods. They talk progressive, but 
progressive talk has become as much a 
part of glib common parlance as psy- 
chiatric talk. The application is some- 
thing else again. 


“Through the Enchanted Gate” is an 
antidote for all the misapplications of 
progressive art education. On TV the 
nebulous ideas become concrete, and 
the dissemination of those ideas is, to 
a large degree, controlled. The pro- 
gram isn’t yet on network, but it should 
be, for thousands of children, parents 
and teachers could use the breath of 
fresh air. Television could use it too. 


Poor Policy 


Anastasie—in the guise of Jersey City 
Museum Association trustees—took over 
recently in New Jersey. Two days be- 
fore the May 12 preview of the Paint- 
ers and Sculptors Society of New Jersey 
exhibition, Mrs. Nicholas M. Alter, sec- 
retary of the Museum Association, 
wrote to Ward Mount, president of the 
artists’ group. The letter explained 
briefly that trustees of the Association 
refused to hang Mrs. Mount’s painting, 
Freedom from Dogma, on the basis 
that its subject was “of such a con- 
troversial nature.” The letter continued: 
“Freedom of expression in any style of 
art is one thing, but the Jersey City 
Museum Association has never and will 
not ever give even tacit approval by 
housing a work of art by any artist, 
that makes such an undisguised attack 
upon the Christian Church or any group 
of respected organized religion.” That 
same day, Edmund W. Miller, president 
of the Museum Association, wrote to 
notify Mrs. Mount that he felt it would 
be “poor policy” to show her painting 
and “arouse religious discussion.” 

With reference to that painting—re- 
produced on page 14 of this issue—Mrs. 


































Mount later explained to a reporter on 
the Newark Evening News: It attempts 
to convey a fact—‘“a fact that is almost 
a truism—that truth, plenty and pro- 
gress rather than mere faithful ac- 
ceptance of dogma is the primary good.” 


If the picture is controversial, Mrs. 
Mount is delighted. She thinks that 
controversy is a good thing. Prepared 
to fight for freedom—and for Freedom 
from Dogma—Mrs. Mount has brought 
this matter of censorship before Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and before 
Equity, of which she is a member. And 
Equity has countered. On May 20, in 
a letter to Edmund Mitler, Harold 
Black, corresponding secretary for the 
New York Chapter of Equity, wrote: 

“Please be advised that before lodg- 
ing this protest we have had a com- 
mittee of prominent artists examine a 
photograph of the work in question. 
They found nothing offensive to any 
single group, religious or otherwise.... 


“We therefore consider its summary 
removal an act of unreasonable censor- 
ship and suppression which we deeply 
deplore. Any attempt to exercise un- 
warranted censorial powers is a blow 
at that atmosphere of democratic free- 
dom of thought and expression which 
is essential to the creative survival of 
the artist.” 


As Equity suggested further on in 
the communication, “the result of arbi- 
trary censorship is usually to defeat its 
own ends by drawing undue public at- 
tention to the work in question.” Free- 
dom from Dogma is now famous or in- 
famous, but has anyone stopped to con- 
sider its artistic merit? Besides distort- 
ing the criteria by which art should 
be judged, this kind of vigilante censor- 
ship—which was just discredited by 
the Supreme Court’s decision on “The 
Miracle’”—brings adverse publicity to 
the museum. Creative rights are badly 
in need of protection today. And if our 
museum Officials fail to guarantee them, 
there are at least nine men who will. 


“THROUGH THE ENCHANTED GATE” 
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Bata: Dog on Chain 


PARIS REVISITED BY AMERICAN-OWNED MASTERPIECES 


by Jerome Mellquist 


[During recent weeks, Paris has been 
welcoming visitors to a concentrated 
festival of arts sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Freedom. Organized 
to point up the extent and quality of 
creative activity in the non-totalitarian 
nations, this Paris Festival opened last 
month and since then has featured such 
stimulating events as concerts by eight 
visiting symphony orchestras, dance re- 
citals, ballets, theatrical performances, 
lectures and—at the Musée de VArt 
Moderne-—an exhibition which is re- 
viewed below by Art Dicest’s Paris 
correspondent. Titled “Masterpieces of 
the 20th Century,” the exhibition was 
assembled in the United States by 
James Johnson Sweeney, prominent art 
critic and author. It comprises out- 
standing paintings and sculptures from 
U. S. public and private collections. It 
remains on view in Paris until June 16, 
after which it will travel to the Tate 
Museum in London for exhibition dur- 
ing July.) 

Paris:Only two days after the press 
opening of “Masterpieces of the 20th 
Century,” your correspondent over- 
heard a little debate which pretty well 
summarized French critical reaction to 
this project. One flushed and angry 
gentlemen charged that a show lack- 
ing Toulouse-Lautrec, Vlaminck, Utrillo 
and Gromaire among the painters, and 
Rodin, Maillol and Despiau among the 
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sculptors, scarcely justified a title re- 
lating it to the 20th century. Admit- 
ting that the show’s title was unfor- 
tunate, the irate gentleman’s colleague 
replied that, nevertheless, the exhibi- 
tion was worth seeing because it in- 
cluded many works seldom, if ever, 
visible in France. 

Having been a witness to this scuffle 
in the arena, it occurred to me that a 
third view—the view of an American 
who remains skeptical of an avant 
garde position now outdated by 15 
years—might help to clarify the reac- 
tion of these two debaters. 

My initial look was gratifying. Newly 
painted walls and freshly arranged par- 
titions discount some of the museum’s 
customary lighting problems. Sculp- 
ture is relegated to positions against 
the light, so that hollows and rounds 
in both the Brancusi and Henry Moore 
are almost transfigured. 


Turning next to the paintings, the 
first room promises both departures 
and revelations. A large late Renoir 
finds a surprisingly good companion in 
a Gauguin of 1891 (Ja Orana Maria). 
Seurat’s La Poudreuse beams out as if 
through a sheaf of jewels. The back- 
ground of Van Gogh's L’Arlesienne pro- 
duces a distinct suggestion of gold. But 
in the company of Picasso’s well-known 
Troner, a small Cézanne (the only one 
in the show) appears impoverished. 


A large and somewhat hieratic Cha- 





gall—his tribute to Apollinaire—pre- 
sumably was introduced to clinch mat- 
ters in the first room, though it is aided 
enormously by Rousseau’s La Reve, by 
the Brancusi mentioned above, by a 
pearly Bonnard, and by Munch’s Cri. 

Still further expansiveness is vouch- 
safed by the next room. Here both Du- 
champ (Nude Descending the Staircase) 
and Balla (Dog on Chain) recall the 
mood of the Armory Show. But the 
Matisse Boy with Butterfly Net (the 
only Matisse listed in the catalogue) 
hardly represents Matisse at his best. 

Centered in this second room, a large 
and forceful Léger of the “cylindrical” 
period is effectively balanced by high- 
cubist-phase Gris and Braque paintings, 
as well as by two Kandinskys. And be- 
cause Mird’s Dancer Hearing an Organ 
in a Gothic Cathedral is hung on this 
same wall, one can catch such resem- 
blances as exist between Miro and Kan- 
dinsky. More examples by Gris and 
Léger, together with Sidney Janis’ al- 
ways astonishing Picasso (Artist and 
Model) and a silvery-green Rousseau 
(Hungry Lion)—these, despite less no- 
table inclusions by Kokoschka and 
George Grosz, give the room an air 
which recalls the Mondrian, Calder and 
Stuart Davis retrospectives Sweeney so 
ably installed in the past at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. 

But the show strikes its first shallows 
in the following room where it over- 
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loads the abstract contingent. What- 
ever the merits of Malevich, his theo- 
rems in paint are sufficiently evidenced 
in one, or at most two, examples: four 
are present. Mondrian, too, is repre- 
sented four times. Larionov shows his 
incandescence and movement in a sin- 
gle painting. However, thereafter the 
exhibition falters frequently, for the 
following room cancels out a deft Pi- 
casso collage and a superb Braque with 
a vertiginous Matta, already darkening. 

Upstairs, a Kirchner is succeeded by 
the tall stalks and unpenetrated spaces 
of Wifredo Lam’s jungle-piece and by 
Max Ernst’s pseudo-psychological ex- 
ploration of a forest, the latter two 
together virtually crushing a single 
early Villon, a WVuillard and no less 
than three de Chiricos. Even a Gia- 
cometti figure seems overwhelmed by 
the dimensions and character of the 
company here. 

Coming to the last sections: a slight 
Laurens bas-relief of 1926 hardly sug- 
gests the voluptuous abundance of the 
man today; and Archipenko rates exact- 
ly the same space and treatment as the 
Catalan sculptor Gonzales. Even more 
surprisingly, Dufy and Rouault appear 
as second thoughts, and though Derain 
is represented by a vast “gothic” ef- 
fort, he—along with virtually the en- 
tire fauve development—otherwise has 
been ignored. 

All of the foregoing reveals, in short, 
that it is impossible to discover any 
perceptible “line” in this exhibition. 
Many of the names in the catalogue 
might have been more meaningful in 
the mid-’30s, and likewise the emphasis 
on Miré, Léger, Rousseau and Picasso. 
Still, if the intention was both to show 
little-known works and to demonstrate 
the Western world’s creative potentiali- 
ties, why were long-established Amer- 
icans omitted? Ryder, Homer, Mary 
Cassatt and Eakins essentially were 
rooted in the 19th century, but cer- 
tainly Whistler had influence in this 
century. Discounting even Whistler, not 
a Marin, not a Hartley, not a Dove, 
not a Max Weber, not a Stuart Davis 
is included in this exhibition. Calder 
is allowed his franchise, but his older 
compatriots evidently deserve no sanc- 
tion. It is almost as if a Roman cultural 
authority, wishing to demonstrate his 
society’s superiority to the barbarians, 
showed only the Greek exiles come to 
his shores. 

Interesting, also, is the fact that few 
post-war currents—presumably the pe- 
riod for demonstrating the advantages 
of freedom—are included in the show. 

But even accepting the material given, 
surely it constitutes something less than 
justice to offer, as the catalogue shows, 
eight Picassos to a single Matisse; to 
overemphasize Chagall at the cost of 
Rouault; to slight Dufy and de la Fres- 
naye consistently, and to almost totally 
overlook the fauves. What one lacks 
here, in other words, is a sense of pro- 
portion. Thus, though approval is forth- 
coming for the many fine pictures, for 
much hard work, for certain indis- 
putable felicities in hanging, one cannot 
leave this show without a faint sense 
of regret that Americans should now 
be considered partial and addicted to 
novelty even while they shun—with the 
single notable exception of Calder—the 
men sprung from their own shores. 
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All Roads Lead to Venice 


News about the coming 26th Inter- 
national Biennale in Venice (June 14 
to October 19) continues to pour in, in- 
dicating the scope of the festival. 

From the United States, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts will send the 
work of four Americans — Alexander 
Calder, Stuart Davis, Edward Hopper 
and Yasuo Kuniyoshi—to represent this 
country in four one-man shows at the 
United States Pavilion. A U. S. selec- 
tion committee composed of leading 
museum curators and art historians de- 
cided to present “the full impact of a 
few representative artists” rather than 
a sampling of many. James Johnson 
Sweeney will supervise installation of 
the paintings in four separate galleries. 

Scheduled as a feature of the Bien- 
nale, a major restrospective exhibition 
of the work of Chaim Soutine, Russian- 
born expressionist who died in 1943, 








KUNIYOSHI: 
In a show touring Japan 


I’m Tired 


will be drawn from museums and pri- 
vate collections all over the world. An- 
other retrospective—the work of Vene- 
tian artist Federico Zandomenghi who 
worked with the Parisian impression- 
ists and died in 1917—will be arranged 
by Professor Fernanda Wittgens, super- 
intendent of the Lombard Art Galleries, 
in Venice. 

Further notices add to the list of 
countries participating: Canada, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Argentina and Brazil, from 
the Western Hemisphere; Denmark, 
Egypt, Sweden, Austria and Jugoslavia. 
Israel’s exhibition will be housed in a 
new pavilion. 


American Art on Japanese Circuit 
An international fine arts exhibition 
sponsored by the Mainichi newspapers 
of Japan will circulate through major 
Japanese cities until September 20. The 
American section, selected by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, includes paint- 
ings by 31 contemporary artists. 
According to the Federation, 39 works 
meriting inclusion were chosen “be- 
cause of technical excellence, diversity 
of subject matter, or varied emotional 
significance.”’ The Federation further 
notes that paintings range in style from 


romantic realism to extreme expressions 
of the abstract movement. 

Romantic realists included in the 
show are Franklin. Watkins, Louis 
Bouché and Alexander Brook, among 
others. Expressionist painters such as 
Sueo Serisawa, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ben 
Shahn, and Karl Knaths are repre- 
sented, as are abstractionists Hans Mol- 
ler, Kenneth Callahan, Jackson Pol- 
lock, Adolph Gottlieb, Sonia Sekula, 
William Congdon and Bradley. Tomlin. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Germany: The only independent private 
collection of important sculpture in Ger- 
many is now installed in Liebig House, 
Frankfurt. In Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
the F.A.C. Prestel Art Gallery, the 
city’s oldest private art institute, has 
reopened in the Boerse Building. 


Belgium: The 11th International Week 
of Belgian Art (August 1-10) offers 
English-speaking people a chance to see 
Belgium’s most important monuments 
and museums with expert guides. Cura- 
tors of museums and professors of art 
will conduct tours to Tournai, Bruges, 
Malines, Louvain, Leau and Audenarde. 
For further information concerning pro- 
gram and accommodations, write Pro- 
fessor Paul Montford, 310 Avenue de 
Tervuren, Woluwé, Belgium. 


Venice: In September the First Inter- 
national Conference of Artists organized 
by UNESCO will meet in Venice to 
“study the practical conditions required 
to ensure the freedom of the artist.” 
Sections on the visual arts will be led 
by Georges Rouault and Jacques Villon, 
painting; Henry Moore, sculpture; and 
Lucio Costa, architecture. 


Stockholm, Sweden‘ A comprehensive 
exhibition of Mexican art, currently on 
view at Paris’ museum of modern art, 
will travel to Stockholm, Sweden, for 
exhibition from September 1 to October 
15. Stockholm is the only European city, 
beside Paris, which will see the show. 


Oslo, Norway: Austrian art treasures 
which recently toured the United States 
and Canada will be on view to July 15 
in Oslo. 


Austria: The Gallery of Contemporary 
Art in Salzburg—a private institution 
functioning as a museum-— features 
“Graphic Arts by Foreign Artists” in 
conjunction with the Salzburg Festival 
in July and August. The exhibition will 
be shown later (October 9 to November 
15) in the halls of the Wiener Secession. 
In addition to prints lent by the Alber- 
tina Museum, there will be work by 
major graphic artists from Italy, Switz- 
erland, Netherlands, France, Austria, 
Western Germany, the United States 
and England. 


Paris: An exhibition of Italian medieval 
art including more than 400 art objects 
is currently on view in the Petit Palais 
in Paris. Sculptures, ivories, enamels, 
jewelry, manuscripts and mosaics have 
been assembled from many parts of Italy 
to illustrate art during the 10 centuries 
from the decline of the Roman Empire 
to the Italian Renaissance. 
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by James Fitzsimmons 


Fifty-Seventh Street may not be quite 
as active during the summer months 
but art-minded visitors to New York— 
and New Yorkers who plan to stay in 
the city——will find much to see and do 
at the museums. The 84th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Architects takes place here June 23-27, 
and this year museum summer schedules 
include special events calculated to in- 
terest the architect. 

Below is a museum-by-museum list- 
ing of scheduled summer events. On 
page 15, the prospective and energetic 
visitor will find brief reviews—in al- 
phabetical order—of group shows being 
offered by galleries on 57th Street. 


Metropolitan Museum and Cloisters: 
New York’s largest museum will con- 
tinue two of its current exhibitions in- 
definitely into the summer, paintings by 
Cézanne’s contemporaries and a collec- 
tion of miniature objects — Eastern, 
Egyptian and Renaissance—from the 
Virginia Museum. From June 20 to Sep- 
tember 1 there will be a large exhibi- 
tion of masterpieces of architectural 
drawing. And from July to mid-Septem- 
ber the superb Maurice Wertheim Col- 
lection will be on view. Meanwhile up 
at the Cloisters, sketches, plans and 
models will analyze and interpret the 
architecture of the Cloisters itself—a 
superlative example of medieval monas- 
tic architecture, and a wonderful place 
to escape from the city, briefly. 


Frick Collection: Closed in August, but 
until then research facilities and super- 
lative old masters are available. Cima- 
bue, Piero della Francesca, Titian, Goya, 
Rembrandt—they are all here and they 
are displayed with great style, as great 
achievements should be. 


Museum of Modern Art: As usual there 
will be a great deal of activity. The 
exhibitions of recent acquisitions and of 
children’s art will end on June 8. The 
“New Talent” show of paintings and 
prints (see page 15), and a display of 
posters for The New York Times end 
on July 6. The big exhibition of 15 
Americans, the daily lumia recitals, 
and the show of photographs of modern 
architecture in the New York area end 
on July 27. “Diogenes with a Camera”’ 
is the title of a new exhibition of photo- 
graphs—documentary, journalistic, nat- 
uralistic and abstract—made by W. 
Eugene Smith, Harry Callahan, Eliot 
Porter, Esther Bubley, Frederick Som- 
mer and Edward Weston. How photog- 
raphy adds to our knowledge of truth, 
literally or imaginatively apprehended, 
is the theme of this provocative exhibi- 
tion which lasts till August 17. From 
June 25 to September 7 the Molyneux 
collection of French masters from Manet 
to Matisse will be on display. And from 
mid-August into the fall there will be 
exhibitions of cubist and futurist art 
and of two new ways of building—Fred- 
erick Kiesler’s “Endless House” and 
Buckminster Fuller’s “Dome House.” 
Throughout the summer the Modern’s 
usual comforts—lectures, garden, re- 
freshments, air conditioned movie-hall— 
will all be available. 
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The Whitney Museum: Manhattan’s 
other big museum of contemporary art 
will be closed until September 9. 


Brooklyn Museum: A trip to Brooklyn 
is well worth while—and it should be 
an extended trip. There is magnificent 
Prospect Park and there is the great 
museum. “Brooklyn in Progress” is the 
title of a show which extends through 
the summer and which should be of 
special interest to architects, sociologists 
and town fathers. The theme of city 
planning is illustrated by models, photo- 
graphs and architectural renderings. 
From June 6 to 15 there will be an 
exhibition of work by students at the 
museum art school. A small, select col- 
lection of American watercolors will be 
displayed from June 8 through Septem- 
ber 21. And of course there is the per- 
manent collection—especially rich in art 
of the Near and Far East. 

































































Morgan Library: Back in Manhattan 
again, there is this permanent collection 
of priceless art objects including paint- 
ings by Memling, Tintoretto, Bellini, and 
the elder Cranach. During June and 
July a special exhibition of valuable 
architectural books and drawings may 
be seen. Of special interest are the new 
acquisitions—drawings and truly mag- 
nificent illuminated manuscripts: the 
Tours Gospel produced around 850 at 
the Monastery of Saint Martin; the 
Seitenstetten Missal, Austrian 13th cen- 
tury; and a 15th-century Spanish Book 
of Hours. 


Museum of the City of New York: This 
is the place for those who would know 
our city as an historical entity. Sum- 
mer exhibitions include a display (to 
July 6) of architectural drawings of the 
many mansions and buildings which 
went up between 1785 and 1875. The 
life of the city may be studied from 
July 15 to September 1 in “Cross-Sec- 
tion,” a display of photographs and 
genre sketches made between 1853 and 
1950. Baseball fans and students of the 
national genius will find over 500 curiosa 
—old and modern prints, uniforms, balls, 


bats and trophies—in “Play Ball!” an 
exhibition lasting through Labor Day. 


Museum of Natural History: More gen- 
eralized research into our antecedents 
may be conducted here. There is the 
vast permanent collection, and there 
are special exhibitions. In June—Dennis 
Puleston’s fine watercolors of birds; 
photographs of caves, and an educa- 
tional show of the American Humane 
Society. In July and August—Alfred 
Jacob Miller’s watercolors of the West. 
Throughout the summer motion pictures 
dealing with natural history, science, 
the people and the customs of the world 
may be seen on Wednesdays, free of 
charge. 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: This would be a logical next 
stop if it were not closed to the public 
during the months of July and August. 
However, these are cooperative people, 
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glad to receive serious visitors by ap- 
pointment. 


Hayden Planetarium: The scientifically 
minded and the escapist will certainly 
find things of interest here. During June 
lecture-demonstrations will explain the 
influence of the stars—on weather, not 
on destiny. In July and August one may 
travel imaginatively and vividly by rock- 
et to the moon, while in September the 
earth-bound may study “The Heavens 
Tonight.” 


Museum of Non- Objective Painting: 
Here one’s progress out of this world 
is less precipitate. The “Evolution to 
Non-Objectivity” is traced in the work 
of Bauer, Bolotowsky, Delaunay, Gleizes, 
Gris, Kandinsky, Klee, Léger, Marc 
(represented by several excellent, littte- 
known examples), Moholy Nagy, Mon- 
drian, Rebay and Xceron. This exhibi- 
tion will last well into the summer and 
will be followed with selections from 
the permanent collection. 


New York Public Library: The superla- 
tive Spencer Collection—de luxe books, 
incunabula, manuscripts from the mid- 
dle ages to Picasso, Moore and Matisse 
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—remains on display till July 15. In 
the print corridor the etchings of John 
Taylor Arms may be admired till June 
14, followed by “The World on Paper,” 
a collection of fine or rare maps, to be 
shown until October. Elsewhere in the 
library one may find engravings and 
photographs of library architecture old 
and modern, and J. Maillard Kesslére’s 
large collection of photographs and pas- 
tels of theater people. Out in the library 
park, the afternoon record concerts last 
through September 15. Branch libraries 
also have summer events of special in- 
terest. At the 58th Street branch: in 
June, etchings and woodcuts of Edgun, 
a Spanish printmaker; in July, Josephine 


Barry’s pencil drawings of New York... 


landmarks; in August, abstract oils by 
Mischa Dolnikoff, West Coast mystic. 
And in July the Hudson Park branch 
will show Barbara Morgan's excellent 
photographs of children’s activities. 


Riverside Museum: Closed part of the 
summer, this museum nevertheless has 
two special shows planned. From June 
4 to 15, paintings, sculpture and graphics 
by amateurs—civil service employees, 
all—will be on display. And from July 
7 to August 8 there will be an exhibi- 
tion of work produced on intergroup 
educational projects of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 


Art is to be found outdoors too—at 
Washington Square where the 41st semi- 
annual outdoor show continues through 
June 15. Up in the Bronx at The New 
York Botanical Gardens six museums 
have cooperated to stage a fascinating 
exhibition illustrating the influence of 
plant forms on design. There are medi- 
eval objects, renaissance brocades, 16th- 
century laces, Hopi and Mexican urns, 
resist prints, flower-shaped irridescent 
glass vases and modern geometric vases. 


The outdoors is brought indoors at the 
Cooper Union Museum, where there is 
a large exhibition of splendid baroque 
and rococo drawings and engravings of 
fountains (to September 4). Designs 
range from fanciful plans for entire 
jardins a jets d’eau to small canopied 
gothic revival municipal fountains. 


New York Historical Society: This is 
one of New York’s many specialized 
museums. The Society is closed in Aug- 
ust. Malvina Hoffman’s sculptured por- 
traits of the celebrated will remain on 
exhibition through July. There is also 
a large exhibition of drawings, litho- 
graphs and paintings of Manhattan 
“country” houses—built before 1860. But 
the major event at the society is “Hats 
in the Ring’’—a vast, vastly amusing 
collection of campaign paraphernalia of 
presidential candidates from Washing- 
ton to Truman. 


The Jewish Museum: This museum is 
also closed in August. Till then visi- 
tors may see Ben-Zion’s paintings (see 
page 15) and 50 important new acqui- 
sitions—ceremonial objects. There are 
many curious and interesting things at 
this museum, including an 18th-cen- 
tury prayer book in Chinese-Hebrew 
characters. 


Hispanic Society: A small museum, in- 
sufficiently known. Here one may see 
El] Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Sorolla, as 
well as ceramics, iron, gold and silver 
work. The society has a good library. 
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Carl Zigrosser, curator of prints and 
drawings at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, and Fred Hauck, New York City 
free-lance designer, have been elected 
trustees of the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation. To date, no announce- 
ment has been made of a replacement 
for Hilla Rebay, who recently resigned 
as director of the Foundation’s Non- 
Objective Museum. 


An Award for Distinguished Service 


, to the Arts has been presented to Mrs. 


Simon Guggenheim by the National In- 
titute of Arts and Letters. Mrs. Gug- 
genheim is president of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation which, in the 
past 27 years, has distributed $6-million 
to about 2,600 Fellows. The award, cre- 
ated in 1940, has been given only three 
times in the past 11 years. 


Jurors for the Corcoran’s 23rd Bien- 
nial, scheduled to open March 15, 1953, 
have been announced. They are: Roland 
McKinney, consultant in American Art 
at the Metropolitan Museum (he will 
serve as one-man juror for national in- 
vitations and as chairman of the jury 
of selection); Barlett Hayes, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Addison Gallery at Andover, 
Mass.; and Leslie Cheek, director of the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


Among 1952’s recipients of $1,000 
grants from the American Academy and 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
are six artists: Clara Fasano, Edward 
Melcarth, Walter Stuempfig, H. L. Kam- 
merer, Doris Rosenthal and Charles 
White. A current exhibition at the Acad- 
emy Art Gallery includes work of these 
grantees as well of Rico Lebrun, win- 
ner of an Award of Merit. 


Thomas S. Tibbs, staff member of 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery in 
Rochester, N. Y., this month takes over 
the directorship of the new Huntington 
Galleries in Huntington, W. Va. 


Jury for the Hallmark Art Award, 
second international competition spon- 
sored by Hall Brother, Inc., Kansas City 
greeting card manufacturers, will be 
composed as follows: John I. H. Baur, 
Brooklyn Museum curator; Lloyd Good- 
rich, associate director of the Whitney 
Museum; Dr. José Lopéz-Rey, art-his- 
torian and professor at New York Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Fine Arts; John 
Rewald, art historian; Dr. Alfred Frank- 
furter, editor of Art News; Vladimir 
Visson, director of the Hallmark Art 
Award; and Daniel Wildenstein of Wil- 
denstein Galleries. 


Henry Koerner has been appointed 
artist-in-residence at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women for the 1952-53 aca- 
demic year. Charles LeClair, chairman 
of the college’s art department, will 
study during the year on a Ford Foun- 
dation Fellowship. 


New officers of the New York Chap- 
ter of Artists Equity Association are: 
Henry Botkin, president; Harold Black, 
1st vice-president; Ann Cole Phillips, 
2nd vice-president; Elias Newman, cor- 
responding secretary; Lena Gurr, re- 
cording secretary; Ann Leboy, treasur- 





er. New directors of the chapter are: 
Oronzio Maldarelli, M. Tommy Atkin, 
Minna Harkavy, Naomi Lorne, Margaret 
Lowengrund, John Von Wicht, George 
Ratkai, Dorothy Paris and Bertram 
Goodman. 


Officers for the 1952-53 season have 
just been announced by The Brooklyn 
Society of Artists. They are: Mary 
Kellner, president; Theophile Schneider, 
lst vice-president; Beulah Stevenson, 
2nd vice-president; Nancy Ranson, cor- 
responding secretary; Ruth Taylor, re- 
cording secretary; Bernhard Wahl, 
treasurer; Emma Ehrenreich, publicity 
chairman; Hannah Moscon, publicity co- 
chairman; and Lily Shuff, jury of ad- 
missions chairman. 


Eleven students of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts won Euro- 
pean traveling scholarships and other 
prizes totaling $17,900 during May. 
Cresson Memorial European Traveling 
Scholarships were given to nine stu- 
dents: to Susan V. Corse, Ross Franklin 
Drake, Paul S. Kramer, John L. Massey, 
Jr., James S. Ryan and Charles Vinson 
(for painting); to John W. Gardner (for 
sculpture); to William J. Malloy, Jr. 
(for illustration); and to Walter K. 
Hood (for mural decoration). A Lewis 
S. Ware Memorial Traveling Scholar- 
ship was given to Raymond M. Spiller 
for mural decoration; and a J. Henry 
Schiedt Memorial Scholarship went to 
Ben Kamihira for painting. For other 
prizes, see page 25. 


In Paris during the past month, Mare 
Chagall, who in 1945 designed sets and 
costumes for the New York City Ballet 
Company’s production of Stravinsky’s 
“Fire Bird,” charged that costumes be- 
ing used for the production were “out- 
rageous caricatures” of those he designed 
and demanded that his name be per- 
manently removed from programs and 
publicity for “Fire Bird.” 


Professor Taylor Starck, philologist 
and medievalist on the faculty of Har- 
vard University since 1920, will take 
over the Kuno Francke Professorship of 
German Art and Culture at Harvard 
starting July 1. 


Louis Freund, after three years as 
resident artist at Stetson University, 
Deland, Florida, has been named head 
of the art department at the university. 


Niles Spencer 


Niles Spencer, pioneer abstract paint- 
er, died May 15 on the eve of his 59th 
birthday at his home in Dingman’s 
Ferry, Pa. He had been suffering from 
a heart ailment for a short time prior 
to his death. 


Spencer’s flatly patterned, somberly 
colored abstractions of industrial Amer- 
ica — cities, factories, harbors — have 
been exhibited in almost every major 
U. S. museum. One of the first Ameri- 
cans to assimilate the lessons of the 
cubists during the ’20s, Spencer be- 
came a leader of the precisionist school 
which included Charles Sheeler and 
Preston Dickinson as well. He held his 
first exhibitions at the Daniel Gallery, 
later joining the Downtown Gallery. 
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A native of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
he received his art training at the 
Rhode Island School of Design. Later 
he came to New York, where he studied 
with George Bellows and Robert Henri 
and attended the Art Students League. 

In 1939 Spencer won an honorable 
mention at the Carnegie International, 
and in 1942 his Water Front Mill took 
one of the purchase prizes in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art’s “Artists for 
Victory” exhibition. Subsequently the 
Metropolitan purchased another of 
Spencer’s paintings, Erie Underpass. 
He is also represented in the collections 
of the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Whitney, the Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art at Andover, the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, the Rhode Island 
School of Design and the Columbus 
Museum, among others. 

Spencer is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Catherine Brett Spencer. 


Elkan Silberman 


Elkan Silberman, connoisseur, art 
dealer and partner in the New York 
firm of E. & A. Silberman, died May 
15 at his Sutton Place home. He was 58. 

Born in Hungary, Elkan Silberman 
was descended from a line of art deal- 
ers. His family established its firm 
originally in 1780 and operated gal- 
leries in Budapest and Vienna, acting 
as art purveyors to the Hapsburgs and 
Hohenzollerns as well as to other royal 
and aristocratic European houses. 

A resident in the U. S. since 1938, 
Elkan Silberman was instrumental in 
forming collections for major American 
museums and for private individuals. 
Many of the objects which he brought 
to this country were purchased by the 
Art Institute of Chicago, among them 
Tintoretto’s Lucretia and Tarquinius, 
Rembrandt’s Christ Washing the Feet 
of His Disciples, and a Zurbaran still- 
life. Through him, too, the Toledo Mu- 
seum purchased Diirer’s Portrait of 
Jobst Planckfelt. The Metropolitan and 
Modern Museums also used his services. 

He is survived by his brother Abris, 
partner in the Silberman firm, by his 
wife, Dolly, and by a sister, Mrs. Gisella 
Lowy. 


H. Stewart Leonard 

H. Stewart Leonard, 41-year-old as- 
sistant director of the St. Louis City 
Art Museum, died of a heart attack at 
his home during May. Leonard had been 
appointed assistant to Director Perry 
T. Rathbone early in 1949, following his 
discharge from the Army. Before enter- 
ing serviee in 1941, he had been direc- 
tor for six years of the then newly es- 
tablished Art Institute of Zanesville, 
O., and earlier he had been director of 
a gallery in Key West, Florida. 


Bessie M. Brewer 

Bessie M. Brewer, Canadian - born 
graphic artist and painter, died recent- 
ly in New York, after a long illness. 
She was 68. An illustrator of the works 
of Dickens, she had studied with Wil- 
liam Chase, Robert Henri, John Sloan 
and Joseph Pennell. Her son, Sam Pope 
Brewer, is chief South American cor- 
respondent for The New York Times. 


Harry Braxton 

Harry Braxton, specialist in repro- 
ductions and picture framing, and ac- 
tive in New York and California art 
circles, died in New York during May 
after a long illness. He was 59 years old. 
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Twin City Biennial 


Abstract and semi-abstract composi- 
tions predominate in the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts’ Second Biennial of 
Prints and Drawings, on view at the 
Institute to June 15. Comprising 70 
works from among more than 300 sub- 
mitted, the exhibition, according to the 





PEARL: Kneeling Woman 


Institute, shows a marked advance over 
the first edition of the biennial. 

Car! O. Schniewind, curator of prints 
and drawings at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, selected the exhibition and gave 
top awards to Julia Pearl, Louis T. 
Safer and Ivan Majdrakoff in drawings, 
and to Irving Marcus, Jean-Paul Dar- 
riau and Michael McGuire in prints. 
(For a list of awards, see page 25.) 
Schniewind found print entries gener- 
ally superior to the drawings, and de- 
plored the absence of lithographs. 

The Institute notes that drawing is 
“beginning to receive serious treat- 
ment from Twin City artists,” point- 
ing out that among the entries for the 
current show, drawings outnumbered 
prints four to one. 


International Guild for Collectors 


The “Guilde Internationale de la 
Gravure” was founded in 1950 with the 
intention of bringing original works of 
graphic art to collectors of moderate 
means. Since 1950, the Guilde has pub- 
lished moderately priced, signed orig- 
inals by leading European masters such 
as Manessier, Lam, Clavé, Villon, Ernst, 
Lureat, Tamayo, Mir6é and Chagall. To 
date, over 200 major European artists 
are represented on the Guilde list. 

Guilde prints are published in a uni- 
form format—14” x 22’—in limited 
editions of 100 to 200 prints. Subscrip- 
tions are accepted for a minimum of 
two prints per year. As a dividend, sub- 
scribers receive “Art-Documents,” a 


French-language publication devoted to 
graphic art. 

Explaining the basis of the Guilde, 
Nesto Jacometti, art director of the 
organization, said in 1950: “We do not 
take a position in the debate between 
abstract and figurative art because our 
aim . .. is not to impose an esthetic 
choice. Our aim is well-defined: to free- 
ly present without prejudice all the 
valuable and living movements which 
form the multiple expressions so ap- 
parently contradictory in contemporary 
art.” 

Since 1950, the Guilde has extended 
its lists to include Swiss, English, Ger- 
man and Spanish artists. It intends to 
commission American artists in the 
near future. By extending international 
art to “all classes of society,” the Guilde 
believes it can further international 
peace and mutual understanding. 


Indiana's First Biennial 


“Fifty Indiana Prints,” the First Bien- 
nial Exhibition of Graphic Art spon- 
sored jointly by the Art Association of 
Indianapolis and the Indiana Society of 
Printmakers, is on view through June 
15 at the John Herron Art Museum, 
Indianapolis. 

From 189 prints submitted by 59 art- 
ists, Gustave von Groschwitz, curator 
of prints at the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum, selected the 50 now being shown. 
Top prizes were awarded to Garo Z. 
Antreasian, William R. Ward, Misch 
Kohn, Ray H. French, George Jo Mess 
and Ernest Freed. For other prizes, see 
page 25. 

In a review by Henry Butler, art and 
music critic of the Indianapolis Times, 
the show is described as “dazzling.” 





KOHN: Head of a Contemporary 


“There’s a display of techniques so 
varied,” Butler says, ‘and, in several 
cases so complicated, that you wonder 
how artists have the patience to finish 
their elaborate procedures.”’ Butler fur- 
ther notes that top prizewinner Misch 
Kohn’s Head of a Contemporary, “an 
extraordinary arrangement of hair-fine 
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swirling lines, sharp edged black areas 
and dots,’ sets the tone for the show. 


Gaugin Grandson 


Paul René Gauguin—grandson of the 
post-impressionist master—shows color 
woodcuts in the first of a series of in- 
vited one-man shows by contemporary 
Norwegian graphic artists. This large 
New York show, on view at the Seri- 
graph Society’s Main Gallery through 
June 30, provides an index of northern 


trends, ranging from moody illustra- 
tion to playful abstraction. 
Gauguin, a competent printmaker 


with a fresh point of view, works in 
a number of styles. His Forest Fire, 
a hotly pigmented, freely gouged print, 
recalls the exotic paintings of his 
grandfather, while China with its sub- 
dued washy color is strongly reminis- 
cent of Oriental blockprints. 


Marini in Two Dimensions 


Lithographs by Marino Marini, shown 
through June at Wittenborn & Schultz 
in New York, treat familiar equestrian 
themes found in his sculpture. Some- 
times Marini uses a mat black support 
for a taut fine line which describes the 
gesture of a mounted acrobat. Some- 
times he draws bold contours—with 
minimal shading—on a white ground. 
Brash distortions and fully sweeping 
composition enliven these prints. 

Also on view, several intaglio prints 
by Theodore Brenson repeat the formal 
line studies of his paintings. 


Kasimir Odyssey 


A group of classical etchings by Luigi 
Kasimir were recently shown at the 
Kennedy Galleries. Most of Kasimir’s 
delicately tinted etchings meticulously 
record outstanding features of New 
York, Chicago, Paris, and other meccas. 
Occasionally the artist displays a poetic 
power, but more often his etchings per- 
petuate modes of the 19th century. 


PRINT NOTES 


Washington, D. C.: A special exhibition 
of Toulouse-Lautrec lithographs from 
the Rosenwald Collection is currently 
on view at the National Gallery of Art 
in Washington. A large number of the 
lithographs exhibited were acquired by 
Rosenwald from Ed Kleinmann, Lau. 
trec’s intimate friend and publisher. 
New York, New York: Under the direc- 
tion of Robert Blackburn, classes in 
lithography, etching and engraving will 
be offered this summer at the Graphics 
Studio, 111 West 17th Street, New York. 
Daniel Pierce will teach intaglio. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: An exhibition 
of graphic art by 50 North Carolina 
artists is on view at the State Art Gal- 
lery in Raleigh, North Carolina, through 
June 15. With this show, the State Art 
Gallery hopes to stimulate interest in 
the graphic arts. 

St. Louis, Missouri: An exhibition of the 
work of Gian Battista Piranesi is on 
view at the City Art Museum of St. 
Louis through July 1. The show includes 
the whole prison set—16 etchings—and 
nine views of Rome. 

Washington, D. C.: Lithographs and en- 
gravings by José Clemente Orozco will 
be on view at the Pan American Union 
in Washington through June 20 
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COAST-TO-COAST 





CHICAGO 
by C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: With approximately 10 per 
cent of the 206 paintings and pieces of 
sculpture in the 56th annual exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity win- 
ning cash prizes totaling $5,300, it 
would be hard for a jury of awards 
to go far wrong in its delicate duties. 

There is room for plenty of argument 
as to which painting or piece of sculp- 
ture should have been given what por- 
tion of the prize money awarded by 
New York artists Abraham Rattner and 
Walter Tandy Murch and by the Al- 
bright Art Gallery’s director, Edgar 
Craig Schenck (jurors of the selection 
of the show as well), but a preliminary 
survey of the exhibition indicates they 
overlooked few bets. (For prizes, see 
page 25.) 

In putting together the show, the 
jury performed well the difficult task 
of providing a fair cross-section, bal- 
ancing conservatism and modernism. A 
lot of sacred names are among the mis- 
sing from the catalogue, and, moreover, 
too many disciples of artists are pres- 
ent where the masters are absent. But 
the jurors seem to have been looking 
for trends rather than names, and few 
trends are unrepresented. 

The first three prizes, queerly enough 
and with no apparent malice afore- 



































































































awarded the $750 Pauline Palmer prize, 
both are able fantasies, but each has 
worthy rivals for the distinction the 
jury conferred. 


The height of the fantastic in the 
show is attained by Julia Thecla in one 
of her most gorgeous excursions into 
the misty mid-regions of feminine vag- 
aries, Undiscovered Places. Little nude 
girls mingle with lions, peacocks and 
other colorful creatures in a never- 
never land of caverns and rocky cliffs. 
The date is 1952, and Thecla is at her 
best. Edithe Jane Cassady, another 
woman painter of fantasies, but of a 
different sort, also reaches a melan- 
choly height in Death Comes for the 
Marionette. 


Prize winners tending. strongly 
toward the realistic—but each bearing 
the distinctive imprint of the nationally 
prominent artist—include Francis Chap- 
in’s Deep Show, Rainey Bennett’s The 
River No. 4, Richard Daley’s The Via- 
duct, Hugh G. Paterson’s Carpenter’s 
Bench and William S. Schwartz’s In the 
Beginning. 

Of authentic religious significance, 
in frank imitation of the Flemish 


school, is a silver-point Beast from the 
Book of Revelations, a winged monster 
with human eyes spotted all over the 
body, striding over five human heads. 
Also in the, realm of demonology, is 
Misch Kohn’s wood engraving, Season 


SANDELIN: Committee for the Selection of Heroes 


thought, are carried off by Milwaukee 
artists, Joseph Friebert, Gideon San- 
delin and George H. Goundie. Goundie’s 
head in pink marble entitled Monk, 
winner of the major sculpture prize 
of $750, comes near being the finest 
work in any medium in the _ show. 
Friebert’s painting of a stained glass 
window, Synagogue, winner of the cap- 
ital $1,000 Logan prize, and Sandelin’s 
Committee for the Selection of Heroes, 








in Hell, with Dantesque creatures in 
agony. 

The amazing Negro sculptor, Marion 
Perkins, who won a $750 prize in last 
summer’s show with Man of Sorrows, 
repeats meritoriously with a gray marble 
male nude lying on his back, The Dying 
Soldier. The limp condition of the 
dying body is remarkably conveyed. 

An old-timer rather neglected of 
late, Samuel Himmelfarb, emerges tri- 
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umphantly in a realistic, atmospheric 
Sunday on the Lake. Edouard Chas- 
saing goes broadly humorous with an 
attenuated female nude Figure more 
than a bit cruel. Mario Ubaldi repeats 
former triumphs brilliantly in Figure 
Standing, female nude in Vermont 
marble. Copeland C. Burg’s Roofs in 
Mexico is in his new style of super- 


GOUNDIE: Monk 


imposed planes and solids, stopping 
short of the abstract. And Evelyn 
Statsinger goes farther toward the ab- 
stract with the psychological feeling, 
Comparative Forms. 

Some leading lights among the Chi- 
cago old-timers were so indignant when 
rejection slips began to arrive in the 
mails that a movement was started to 
request a “Salon des Refusés” to be 
staged simultaneously in the basement 
and school galleries of the Institute. 
But the movement died a-borning. Art- 
ists seem to have lost the gusto that, 
in former years, led to truculent in- 
dependent shows in the galleries at 
Marshall Field’s, in Grant Park under 
huge umbrellas and on Navy Pier. 


PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: Since The Academy of 
the Fine Arts has been forced to with- 
draw financial support from the invited/ 
juried watercolor annual jointly pre- 
sented with The Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, more than usual importance 
attaches to the open juried 38th An- 
nual Watercolor Exhibition by Dela- 
ware artists now on view in Wilming- 
ton’s Delaware Art Center. 

Sponsored by the Wilmington So- 
ciety of the Fine Arts, the show is, 
in a sense, regional, as it spreads into 
contiguous areas of sister states. As a 
whole the exhibition adheres to the 
traditional subject. In a majority of its 
entries, however, a sharpened imagina- 
tion precludes stodginess; while interest 
in pattern and simplification of detail 
both suggest that any abstract leaning 
in the Delaware area, at least, is 
strengthening rather than destroying 
what is representational. Prime source 
of such a trend, perhaps, may be traced 
to the influence of a single art family 
—the Wyeths—upheld in the present 
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aggregate by Andrew Wyeth and Wyeth 
son-in-law, John McCoy, Jr. Both are 
strong realists. In his Father and Son, 
most forceful of the papers, Wyeth 
composes two Negro figures hunched 
toward the faint glow of a pot-bellied 
stove in a dark interior. There is about 
the impression a sense of inferred 
tragedy, honest and haunting. 


In Wilmington’s annuals each juror is 
given one major prize to award, while 
the jury as a whole functions for men- 
tions and other honors. Thus personal 
preferences may be weighed against 
group action. Juror Adolf Dehn, for in- 
stance, chose the close-up of a great 
battered tree, The Tree Trunk by Carol 
Fahrney. Abstractionist Sue Fuller 
gravitated toward a high-keyed blue 
abstract titled The Studio by John 
Sweeney. Decoys by Lewis A. Staat 
was picked by Arthur R. Young. 


When it came to joint action, all 
three jurors picked for honorable men- 
tion a decorative and realistic string of 
floats hanging from a pier against a 
pink sunset. Titled Lobster Pits, it is 
by Walt Sten. (For other prizes see 
page 25.) 

In making purchases this year The 
Wilmington Society chose from its oil 
and sculpture annual The Heiress by 
young Charles Vinson. Also on the 
purchase list are Cape Cod Dunes by 
Xavier Gonzalez; Sweeney’s prize-win- 
ning The Studio; Robert Wheelwright’s 
Low Country—High Tide (all water- 
colors); the delicate black and white 
Lepidoptera (etching and aquatint) by 
Julia Andrews, and Bird by Morris 
Graves (wash drawing). 


In Philadelphia The Da Vinci Al- 
liance, Italian-American art body, is 
presenting its annual at The Free Li- 
brary. As in Delaware, emphasis is on 
representation in an uneven show that 
rises to high level in Caribbean Bait 
Shack by John Maxwell, singled out 
for Gold Medal award. For other prizes, 
see page 25. 


LOS ANGELES 


by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Hanging of 32 “old 
master” paintings from the University- 
owned Willitts J. Hole collection in a 
permanent gallery of UCLA’s new art 
building at Westwood throws a strain 
on art critics and has caused an intra- 
mural hassle on the campus. 

The collection was mainly formed 
during the Depression. It consists of 
mediocre pictures with very great 
names attached to them and “expert- 
ises” to back the claims. 

Seen in a handsome, well-lighted set- 
ting, most of the pictures look awful 
to an experienced eye. When the col- 
lection was accepted by the regents in 
1940, President Robert G. Sproul re- 
ferred to it as providing a rare educa- 
tional opportunity for thousands of 
young men and women. 

This writer wondered then and won- 
ders now how a group of badly painted, 
badly restored pictures could be educa- 
tional, especially when such reasonable 
doubt of the authenticity of many of 
them exists. 

C. H. Collins Baker, former Keeper 
of the King’s Pictures at Windsor, and 
until a few years ago in charge of 
research in art at the Huntington Lib- 





rary and Art Gallery, publicly charged 
that only two unimportant works, by 
Ruisdael and Wouwermans, could be 
accepted without question. 

Two members of UCLA’s art faculty 
chose the 32 works from the total of 
48, refused to hang the balance and, 
in a list on the wall, suggested new 
and less grandiose artists than those 
catalogued as the probable authors of 
10 works. Meanwhile some of the re- 
gents are said to have demanded that 
the entire collection be hung and the 
original attributions retained. 

If the paintings remain in their pres- 
ent condition and with their present at- 
tributions, many a young person at 
UCLA is due to grow up believing that 
the old masters were very dull artists. 


Grigory Gluckmann still does his best 
work in atmospheric, tonal pictures of 
ballet dancers backstage and sloe-eyed 
females in Paris cafes. This is evident 
from his exhibition at the Dalzell Hat- 
field Galleries to June 14. 


Ynez Johnston, who got a 1952-53 
Guggenheim to paint in Europe and 
here, just closed a large retrospective 
show which was the initial one in the 
Fraymart Gallery’s pleasant new quar- 
ters at 9013 Beverly Blvd. She is a 
current favorite with museum people 
and private collectors. All but a hand- 
ful of the many paintings were loaned 
from these sources. Three collages 
were bought for the Wadsworth Athen- 
aeum during the show. 


Roger Barr, a product of Scripps 
College art department, had a success- 
ful May exhibition at the Landau Gal- 
lery. His straightforward oils and en- 
caustics of people, scenes and still-life 
appealed to the customers. Prices were 
low and they bought heavily. 

Of Bennett Bradbury’s exhibition of 
marine paintings at the Cowie Galler- 
ies, Herman Reuter (in my absence) 
wrote that “in his handling of paint 
[Bradbury] achieves passages of tone 
and color that are entirely personal 
and delightful.” Bradbury first learned 
to know the sea as a Sailor before turn- 
ing painter. Jonathan Scott, showing at 
Pasadena Art Institute, was termed “a 
sophisticate of the brush who has some- 
thing to say conceptively.” 

Fresh back from eight months with 
an engineering staff in northern Green- 
land, Milford Zornes reports finding a 
new world of inspiration and experi- 
ence for the painter on the Polar ice 
cap. Now he is on his way back to that 
chilly land, 

Coincident with the Matisse retro- 
spective at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, the Frank Perls Gallery, Bev- 
erly Hills, is staging a loan exhibition 
of Matisse works from Southern Cali- 
fornia museums and private collec- 
tions. It will continue through June 30. 


Censored 

Censorship resulted in unprecedented 
publicity for this year’s installment of 
the Painters and Sculptors Society of 
New Jersey members exhibition. The 
Jersey City Museum Association, before 
the show’s opening on May 12, clamped 
down on Ward Mount, president of the 
Society. Branding her entry as “con- 
troversial,” trustees ordered that the 
painting (Freedom from Dogma) be 
removed from the exhibition. (See il- 








Mount: Freedom from Dogma 


lustration on this page and also edi- 
torial page.) 

Scheduled to run for 19 days at the 
Jersey City Museum, the exhibition in- 
cluded 222 items—oils, watercolors, a 
weak sculpture section (two top sculp- 
ture prizes were withheld for the first 
time in 11 years) and graphics. It was 
selected by Joseph Domareki, May 
Heiloms, and Robert J. McClellan, and 
juried by Alfred Crimi, Chaim Gross 
and John von Wicht. (For prizes see 
page 25.) 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Montclair, New Jersey: ‘Traditional 
Styles in Chinese Painting,” an exhibi- 
tion of some 45 ancient and modern 
paintings, will be on view at the Mont- 
clair Art Museum, June 8 to 29. Assem- 
bled by Wu Na-sun, Orientalist, the 
exhibition explores the problem con- 
nected with the copying tradition in 
Chinese painting. According tc the mu- 
seum, the thesis which the contrasted 
old and new paintings attempts to prove 
is that the approximate date of a copy 
may be as definitely determined as the 
artistic era which the copyist chose to 
simulate in his work. 


Woodstock, New York: Air-conditioned, 
specially lighted, modern in design, the 
Rudolph Galleries have just opened in 
Woodstock, New York. Artists repre- 
sented include Milton Avery, Arnold 
Blanch, Sigmund Menkes, Marion Green- 
wood, Nathaniel Kaz, Doris Lee, Jean 
Liberté, Anton Refregier, Edward Mill- 
man, and many others. 


San Francisco, California: ‘“Contempo- 
rary Japanese Painting,” an exhibition 
of 18 woodcuts and 50 paintings, will 
open at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco June 
7 and will remain on view until July 6. 
The show is sponsored by the Salon de 
Printemps Association of Tokyo and is 
accompanied by a 40-page catalogue 
compiled by Dr. Chisaburoh F. Yamada 
with a cover design by Kiyoshi Saito. 
After its San Francisco debut, the show 
will travel to St. Louis and Seattle. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma: The competitive Sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
Indian Painting (at the Philbrook Art 
Center, Tulsa, Oklahoma, through June 
30) includes 72 works by artists of 
North American Indian or Eskimo ex- 
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traction. Judged by Acee Blue Eagle, 
William Ames and Charles Banks Wil- 
son, the paintings are shown according 
to the region of the artists’ tribes. Top 
$350 purchase prize went to Andrew 
Tsihnahjinnie, Navajo. Following the 
show, purchased paintings will be in- 
cluded in two circulating exhibitions 
available to museums. For all prizes, 
see page 25. 


New Rochelle, New York: An exhibition 
at the New Rochelle Art Association 
through June 15 includes oil and sculp- 
ture. Jury-members Ralph Fabri, Dong 
Kingman, John A. Begg and Laurence 
Wilbur selected the following top prize- 
winners: Grace Hoffman, George Rus- 
sin, Jean Courtney, Grace Huntley Pugh, 
Charles Kinghan, Nara Helm and Edith 
Thompson. Other prizes on page 25. 


Northampton, Massachusetts: A small 
group of works by Claude Lorrain, 17th- 
century French painter, is on view at 
Smith College in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, through June 15. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan: The sixth Annual 
Exhibition of the Michigan Water Color 
Society, on view through June 29 at the 
University of Michigan Art Museum, 





VAN Vorst SEWELL: “Garden of the Gods.” 
“Where does the naked truth begin? In 
the eye? Or in the mind? The painter 
of this picture would like to make a 
goddess seem real, but, lacking a real 
one for a model, has had to employ a 
human being by proxy. There are ob- 
vious difficulties about this procedure. 
..’ The problem is one of many dis- 
cussed in the exhibition “The Naked 
Truth and Personal Vision.” At the 
Addison Gallery, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, the show has been extended until 
October. (Closed July 4 and Labor Day.) 


was juried by Ernst Scheyer of Wayne 
University, Catherine Heller of the U. 
of Michigan, and Zoltan Sepeshy of 
Cranbrook Art Academy. Top awards in 
this show went to Mary Jane Bigler 
($100) and Rene Kaupiz ($50). Merit 
awards went to J. McAllister Dart, Rich- 
ard Kozlow, Robert Konersman, Sarkis 
Sarkisian and Robert Barfknecht. 


Lincoln, Massachusetts: A _ large-scale 
photographic show currently on view at 
the deCordova Museum in Lincoln, 
Massachusetts, comprises four groups. 
On view to June 8, the show includes a 
series of photographs done by the Farm 
Security Administration from 1936-45; 
a selection of photographs from the 











Standard Oil files; photographs sup- 
mitted by New England artists in a con- 
test sponsored by the museum, and a 
group of invited photographs by leading 
contemporaries. The’ invited group in- 
cludes work by Sid’ Grossman, George 
Montgomery, Gyorgy Kepes, Kosti Ruo- 
homaa and Jules Aarons. Top prizes in 
the contest went to Ted Polumbaum, 
Richard D. Estes and Frank Mulvey. 


Portiand, Oregon: The Third Annual 
Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics is on 
view at the Oregon Ceramic Studio, 
Portland, Oregon, through June 14. 
Juried by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Edith 
K. Heath, Frederic Littman and Lydia 
H. Hodge, the show comprises 64 sculp- 
ture and pottery items. Top awards 
went to Betty W. Feves, Bennett Walsh, 
Peter H. Voulkos, Bill Wilbanks and 
James Bartell. For a complete prize 
list, see page 25. 


St. Louis, Missouri: A current St. Louis 
exhibition titled “Tribute” represents 
the cooperative endeavor of 55 painters 
and sculptors to honor Eleanor Smith. 
On view at the St. Louis Artists’ Guild 
through June 5, the exhibition commemo- 
rates Miss Smith’s “unstinting effort in 
the organization of exhibitions and many 
first one-man shows” at the St. Louis 
Art Center and also at the Eleanor 
Smith Galleries. 


Asheville, North Carolina: Artisans from 
eight mountain states—members of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild— 
will display their wares, demonstrate 
their skills, and sing and dance in the 
Sth Annual Craftsman’s Fair to be held 
in Asheville, North Carolina, July 21-25. 
For further information write to South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild, 8% 
Wall Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Washington, D. C.: An exhibition of 
Finnish Arts and Crafts sponsored by 
the Finnish-American Society in Hel- 
sinki and by the Finnish Legation will 
be on view at the Natural History build- 
ing of Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from June 5 to 30. 


San Francisco, California: A free art 
forum for art educators, artists and 
friends of art in the West will be of- 
fered this summer by the Art League 
of California, 1256 Market Street, San 
Francisco. Beginning July 8, the sched- 
ule includes four weeks of lectures, dem- 
onstrations and films. 


New Haven, Connecticut: As of mid- 
May over 4,500 people viewed the 14 
newly cleaned Italian Renaissance paint- 
ings from the Jarves Collection at Yale 
University. The Jarves paintings, first 
seen in America in 1860, are in process 
of being completely refurbished and re- 
stored as near as possible to original 
condition. 


St. Louis, Missouri: Within five weeks 
of the founding of “The Friends of the 
City Art Museum,” the St. Louis’ mu- 
seum enrolled 457 members contributing 
$43,155 toward enrichment of the mu- 
seum’s art collection. The contributory 
organization was formed when the mu- 
seum pointed out that in the past 13 
years the amount of annual income 
available for purchase of art objects has 
declined from 50 to eight per cent. 
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Ben-Zions for a Birthday 
[See Cover] 


When the Jewish Museum of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica formally opened its doors, Dr. 
Stephen Kayser, curator, stated that 
the museum wished “to become a home 
for living Jewish artists.” Appropri- 
ately, to celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of its founding in the former home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Warburg, the Jew- 
ish Museum is currently presenting two 
special exhibitions commemorating both 
the old and the contemporary tradi- 
tion in Jewish visual art. The latter is 
apparent in the main-floor gallery show 
of 20 Biblical paintings by one of 
America’s foremost Jewish painters, 
Ben-Zion. Upstairs, the museum is 
holding the first U. S. exhibition of a 
collection of 50 rare ceremonial objects 
from the former Jewish Museum of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Both  exhibi- 
tions will be on view through July. 

Originally a Hebrew scholar, Ben- 
Zion began painting in 1933. He was 
then in his 30s. Bringing a wealth of 
cultural resources to his painting, he 
rapidly became one of the most re- 
spected interpreters of Biblical and Tal- 
mudic themes. In the current exhibi- 
tion of paintings done since his last 
Jewish Museum exhibition in 1948, the 
artist ranges from highly dramatic in- 
cidents—such as Elijah and the Fire 
Chariot —to tender characterizations 
such as Ruth. In all of Ben-Zion’s can- 
vases there is an intense and very per- 
sonal interpretive bias which captures 
the visual and emotional values of 
themes without literary overtones. 


Ben-Zion selects philosophical, poetic, 
psychological or tragic passages from 
the Bible and endows them with an 
added spiritual dimension by means of 
expressive distortion and imaginative 
color. Conversant with the world’s his- 
tory of art, and particularly with ori- 
ental esthetics, Ben-Zion postulates spir- 
itual values as regulators of the craft 
of painting. 

A large, turbulent vision of The 
Handwriting on the Wall—with a dy- 
namic baroque diagonal dominating the 
composition—epitomizes the expression- 
ist power of Ben-Zion’s painting. Here, 
in a deep blue, imagined space, a com- 
placent king coifs, unaware of the 
momentous handwriting, while terri- 
fied attendants stand paralyzed. The 
canvas is constructed to emphasize 
emotional impact — plunging diagonal 
and figures with backs to spectator 
being devices much used by such Bar- 
oque artists as Rembrandt. 

Ben-Zion’s characterizations are par- 
ticularly arresting. Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den reveals a charismatic patriarch, 
unearthly and unperturbed. One of the 
most effective canvases is David Play- 
ing Before Saul. Here, while the “evil 
spirit from the Lord [is] upon Saul,” 
a mature, red-haired David plays a 
harp. Saul is conceived as a blocklike 
image of a man turned in on himself. 

Before 1938, the collection in the 
Jewish Museum of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main was the most important of its 
kind in central Europe. In 1938 the 
Gestapo seized all objects from these 
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collections and melted them down. How- 
ever, courageous members of the com- 
munity salvaged and cached a few im- 
portant pieces, and after the war the 
Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, Inc., 
presented 50 of these ceremonial objects 
to the Jewish Museum in New York. 

Outstanding among the items now on 
view are an elaborate Hanukkah Me- 
norah, c. 1840, owned by Baron Wil- 
helm von Rothschild, last member of 
the Frankfort branch of the famous 
family; the second-oldest known spice- 
box, dated 1651; a silver sabbath lamp, 
dated 1680.—DorE ASHTON. 


Fifty-Seventh Street in Review 


NEW TALENT: Four artists are includ- 
ed in this exhibition and it is pleasant 
to record that talent is displayed by 
each of them in quite diverse expres- 
sion. Philip Elliot’s paintings arrestingly 


include objective forms in highly for- 
malized design. He merges general con- 
ceptions of landscape with accidental 


details without frittering away the 
breadth and simplicity of his state- 
ments. A deft colorist, Elliot never uses 
color lavishly, but adapts it to the char- 
acter of his subject. Barricade, a dilap- 
idated row of facades with gaping win- 
dows, curves and rectangles stepping 
up the interest of the design, is given 
a rich interplay of muted colors. 
Gorman Powers achieves unusual tex- 
tures by using illustration board and 
masonite instead of canvas. Nature is 
the point of departure for his semi- 
abstract paintings that vividly render 
the strain and stress of elemental forces 
battling against one another. Seascape 
shows a huge, triangular wave of foam- 
ing white that seems to hurl itself 
against sea and sky in a torrential 
movement. Squeakers Cove, with its 
jagged rocks forming a sort of canyon 


through which a violence of green and 
white water gushes, is another power- 
ful conception. 

Color woodcuts by Carol Summers 
are both brilliant in technique and 
highly imaginative in development of 
subject. Simple and direct, they display 
an exact realization of what is required 
and no more—the mot juste. 

Engravings and aquatints by Walter 
Rogalski are perfected expressions of 
the artist’s original conceptions, in- 
stinct with conscious intelligence. Redon 
once said that we should respect the 
black, as it is an agent of the mind 
more truly than the most beautiful 
color of palette. And Redon’s dictum is 
realized in this artist’s creative designs, 
for Rogalski does not depend on tonal 
modulations, but sets stark whites 
against ebon blacks. Yet he includes 
exquisite decorative detail in his de- 
signs—webs of linear rhythms, textures 


Bicaup: La Sirene. Haitian Group 


of insects’ wings, the teguments of crab 
and scorpion in patterns of acute move- 
ments. The precision and delicacy of 
his line and his flair for subtle inter- 
play of forms and stabs of direction 
give distinctive character to all his 
work. (Museum of Modern Art Pent- 
house, to July 7.)—M. B. 


HAITIAN GROUP: Landscape, genre, 
still-life and floral patterns are the 
subjects of these oil and enamel paint- 
ings, many of which have just returned 
from: France and Switzerland. Wilson 
Bigaud who has been invited to the 
Carnegie International is one of the 
stars. He shows crowded, splendidly 
composed paintings of dice games and 
the homicidal fury they provoke. An- 
other star is Philomé Obin who arranges 
flat, brightly colored fruit shapes on 
pink or grey grounds. But Obin’s best 
painting is Lime Kiln which, in color- 
ing, takes us straight back to the Sien- 





ese primitives. Fernand Pierre paints a 
marbleized sky and a pale grey tree 
with exceptional sensitivity. J. Jacob 
records a macabre vodun ceremonial— 
the squat figures of the dancers postur- 
ing before a great hissing snake and a 
table neatly set with magical objects. 

Perhaps what is most remarkable 
about Haitian painting, most gripping, 
is the vision it provides of beauty in 
its frightful aspect. This is something 
that the European and American neo- 
primitives—with the exception of Rous- 
seau—know nothing about. But it is 
something Cretans, Attic Greeks and 
Orientals understood thoroughly. (Hugo, 
to June 14.)—J. F. 


DONALD FORBES: Watermelon cut 
like the facets of jewels; a dislocated 
bird’s nest or a flowering weed; anchors 
and anvils strewn like the wounded left 
behind on a battlefield—these served 
as subjects for the late Forbes. But 
subject matter is transcended by poetic 
mood in his canvases. Dark palette and 
a technique of loose realism evoke 
brooding and unworldly power beyond 
objective superficialities. 

Fifteen of Forbes’ paintings now ex- 
hibited in a memorial show sponsored 
by his friends demonstrate a talent of 
value and fulfilled promise. Born in 
Nebraska in 1905, Forbes spent his 
formative years in an orphan asylum 
there. Subsequently working in Cali- 
fornia, and in New York from the 
early ’30s, he lived an anarchic life 
and died here last year. Largely self- 
taught, he nevertheless achieved com- 
plete technical sophistication. (Willard, 
to June 14.)—C.R. 


LYDIA ROSEN: In the press release 
issued for this show, one reads that 
Lydia Rosen “does not consider herself 
an artist. Painting is simply a facet of 
her life, one to which she would sacri- 
fice none of the enjoyment of life, not 
her home, her child or the immediate 
pleasures.” But she is an artist—an 
artist of quite exceptional talent. 

Her second one-man show (following 
a six-year interval) consists of paint- 
ings in dark colored ink wash with de- 
tails picked out in broken line. It is an 
art related to that of China and Japan, 
or in the West to that of Klee, Blake, 
Ernst, Tchelitchew, even Tiepolo. The 
lambent sinewy figures in Mrs. Rosen’s 
paintings are mythic personages, arche- 
types of the Old Wise Man, demiurge, 
primal woman, miraculous child, drag- 
on. They emerge from a baroque ex- 
uberance of detail. Everything is whirl- 
ing, storm-lashed. Robes, waves, lichen, 
stalagmites, dilapidated birds, trees like 
driftwood—in all of these, textures are 
marbleized or outlined with rhythmic, 
calligraphic lines. Action takes place in 
eternal night—these are encounters 
made in the Dark Night of the Soul, 
on the Journey by Night and Water 
or, in the language of depth psychology, 
in the individuation process. (Peter 
Cooper, to June 21.)—J. F. 


HENRI LAURENS: Personal and of 
compelling intensity, these pieces also 
possess an architectural quality, their 
stability resting on a fine equilibrium of 
forms in space. In some of the sculp- 
tures, upraised arms—through their 
trajectories of imaginary circumference 
—still keep the impression of solid 
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mass. In the multi-figured pieces, a 
symmetry of rhythms combines forms 
into unified design. The earlier work 
reflects the influence of cubism in its 
formalized austerity. Later pieces re- 
veal a closer identity with natural 
forms. 

If some of the subjects are drawn 
from classic myths—Amphion with his 
magic lyre, or the many versions of the 
Sirens—there is no archaism in these 
pieces. They derive inspiration from 
ancient themes, but express it in mod- 
ern phraseology. 

The simplicity of these sculptural de- 
signs results in a sense of majesty and 
monumentality whether pieces are car* 
ried out on a large or small scale. In 
the early sculptures this impressiveness 
is gained by complex, even dissonant 
arrangement of planes in an almost 
inorganic architectural expression. In 
the later work the powerful effect is 
achieved by abstraction of the most 
harmonious contours and forms in a 





LAURENS: Seated Nude 


rhythmic imposition on non-rhythmic 
material. All the pieces limit natural 
forms by arbitrary design in a plastic 
co-ordination of all the sculptural ele- 
ments. (Valentin, to June 7.)—M. B. 


AACH: This first show, awarded by the 
gallery in a competition, is a deserving 
presentation of variety and interest. 
The canvases themselves, ranging from 
very small to very large, and equally 
varied in shape, make for a lively im- 
pression heightened by pattern and 
paint quality. Color is full and bright 
in rather flat areas emerging from 
broad white spaces. 

Sometimes, in these canvases, there 
is a rather illustrative reference to sub- 
ject—figures in costume—that is not 
needed, for one is satisfied with the 
complete abstraction of Fleur de Mal 
or the large Spanish Dance. The show 
indicates a talent of value. (Creative, 
to June 7.)—C.R. 


PAUL MAZE: Maze is a Frenchman 
who has lived in England for many 
years. He is a veteran painter, equally 
at home with oil, watercolor and pastel. 
His work stems from impressionism, and 
through the years he has absorbed a bit 
of Dufy, Bonnard, Vuillard and De Se- 








gonzac. In England, Bonington and Con. 
stable have helped him too. 

Open farm country, Paris at dusk, the 
Cowes regatta, London’s parks and 
Royal Guards, the races, boating on the 
Thames—these are subjects he paints 
with a feeling for nuances of atmos- 
phere. Maze brings most vigor and ex- 
citement to his watercolors of marine 
and rainy day subjects, with quick 
strokes of black for railings, lamp- 
posts and masts, and with line more 
important than mass. In the oils, color 
is subdued and well-bred. 

Maze’s subjects are not simply a 
painter’s subjects—they are symbols of 
a world that is tranquil, orderly, upper 
class, a world which generally disap- 
peared with the first World War. If it 
hardly exists today, in Maze’s paint- 
ings it is one of those fictions art has 
made fact. (Wildenstein, to June 7.) 

—J.F. 


TANAGER GROUP: A new cooperative 
gallery run by artists opens with the 
work of 11 painters and one sculptor. 
Several have been seen before in group 
shows—less effectively though, for here 
they are at their best. The painters are 
post-fauve, non-objective or abstract 
expressionist—and generally lyrical. The 
sculptor, William King, may have been 
studying Chinese bronzes. His Big Wo- 
man is not really so big, but she is a 


handsome, green cutout shape with the 


air of a priestess. 

Louis Finkelstein shows a_ bold, 
sketchy, well-organized Gift. of the 
Magi. Fred Mitchell suggests a mys- 
terious dewy landscape with white loops 
and horns. Angelo Ippolito groups elon- 
gated black stick-figures before a 
morass of foggy color. In Charles Ca- 
jori’s Beach Group splashes of hot color 
undulate across the canvas implying 
seated or sprawling figures. 

Robert Maxwell, Joseph Groell, Rob- 
ert Beauchamp, Jean Cohen, Joop San- 
ders, Lois Dodd and Felix Pasilis are 
the others. They are all gourmet paint- 
ers, but they are not all capable of 
seeing and expressing things in a per- 
sonal way—at least not yet. (Tanager, 
to June 8.)—J. F. 


BY INVITATION: This exhibition is 
made up of paintings by 10 artists, 
none of whom has a regular gallery 
connection. Non-figurative paintings, in 
most of them the connection with ac- 
tuality if present is barely discernible. 

Milton Resnick shows an effective 
painting of ghostly black figures emerg- 
ing from the white canvas like mildew 
stains from a wall. Sal Sirugo has de- 
veloped considerably this past year. In 
his new painting, delicate vertical black 
lines are carefully spaced on a hori- 
zontal white ground—like telephone 
poles along a boulevard. 

R. J. Wolff applies a pointillage of 
delicate colors all over his canvas for 
a floral mood. Wilfred Zogbaum paints 
little squares of muted color like a 
patch of quilting in the center of a 
white field—and the result might be 
a hand-painted Schwitters. Dorothy An- 
drews shows a _ solidly constructed 
fauve-cubist abstraction of barges in 
warm and dark colors. And Leatrice 
Rose’s Still-Life is a big, bold, sweep- 
ingly brushed affair in which color- 

[Continued on page 19] 
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For those who believe that summer is 
a slack season for New York’s galleries, 
following are brief reviews “by the DI- 
GEsT’s staff” of gallery shows current or 
opening early this month in New York. 
Although incomplete, this list suggests 
the variety and abundance of art shown 
in New York during summer. A subse- 
quent list of shows which open or close 
later in the season will appear in the 
July issue. Reviews are arranged alpha- 
betically by gallery. 


A.A.A.: This gigantic New York gal- 
lery now offers a selection from its 
regular stock of ceramics, prints, sculp- 
ture reproductions, and an _ inclusive 
collection of paintings. All are by Amer- 
ican artists. Moderately priced water- 
colors will be featured on June 7, with 
bright papers by Ainslee Burke, Marion 
Greenwood’s Haitian sketches, and rep- 
resentative works by Grosz, Bohrod, Joe 
Jones, and other regulars. Subsequently, 
in a large oil section, Cikovsky is fea- 
tured with still-life and landscape. 
Other paintings are by Lucioni, Gropper, 
Martin, Dehn, etc. Range is from Beech- 
er’s fool-the-eye still-life, through a ro- 
mantic seascape by Joe Richards, to 
the fantasy of Kleinholz. (To Aug. 31.) 


BABCOCK: For the summer visitor 
whose taste runs to realism or the ro- 
mantic, here is a choice group of small 
turn-of-the-century American paintings 
including a Ryder never before shown, 
sketches by Luks and Eakins, and small 
pictures finished to a gem-like quality 
by Whistler, Homer, Inness and Davies. 
Largest and most compelling in this 
gallery collection is Blakelock’s Nymphs 
in Moonlight, a pale glow illuminating 
foliage in a superbly finished painting. 
Latter day version of romantic realism 
is seen in a section devoted to Bab- 
cock’s contemporaries. Here the mood 
and style dominate canvases by Liberté, 
Daniel, Ratkai, Botkin, Marantz, as 
well as Martin Friedman’s fine Even- 
tide. (To Aug. 29.) 


BORGENICHT: A double feature of 
semi-abstract to non-objective Ameri- 
can art winds up a very busy season 
for this year-old gallery. For the young 
collector, the front room is filled with 
lesser-priced gallery group works—color 
woodcuts by Reder and Yunkers; gou- 
aches by Moller and Jimmy Ernst; oils 
by Yektai and Avery, and assorted -en- 
caustics, watercolors and etchings by 
Peterdi, Schanker, Adler and Constant. 
In the large room, Borgenicht-artist 
paintings lent by owners of recent 
vintage provide convincing proof of this 
gallery’s success. (June 9-28.) 


BERTHA SCHAEFER: Fact and Fan- 
tasy ’52—a bright recapitulation of a 
season—includes ceramics and other 
decorators’ items, contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings, and sculpture that would 
bring a touch of grace to modern living. 
Worden Day’s large painting Lone 
Hunter is an outstanding example of 
good taste in color and calligraphy. 
Will Barnet, Peter Busa, and Norman 
Daly offer neatly outlined patch-work 
color, and Nanno de Groot, Braque-like 
design. Paintings by Ben-Zion, Balcomb 
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Greene, Maurer, and Hartley are ap- 
pealing, as are Mariska Karasz’ needle- 
work abstraction, Zahara Schatz’ con- 
structions in plastic, and especially Sue 
Fuller’s space-puzzle, String Construc- 
tion No. 30, in its bright metal shadow- 
box. (To Sept. 1.) 


CARAVAN: Fostering its ideal of cul- 
tural relationship between East and 
West, this group now shows work by 
artists of several nationalities in an 
exhibition of reasonably priced paint- 
ings and graphics. Most are small in 
size. Realism, often symbolic in nature, 
predominates. Among the more com- 
petent and appealing offerings are those 
by Helen Protas, Mildred Simon, and 
Samuel Springer. (To June 6.) 


DOWNTOWN: Statisticians say that 67 
per cent of the adult population of the 
U.S. is married. Mr. and Mrs. may be 
able to agree on the artist to buy but 
not on the specific work. Titled “Art 
for the 67%,” this exhibition by Down- 
town regulars (including the new 
younger group) contains two examples 
of each man’s work. In addition, paint- 
ings may be taken on approval. In the 
ensuing battle of the married sexes, 
whether there is a clear-cut decision 
or a draw, gallery and artists can only 
stand to gain. The gallery has a large 
roster of painters and sculptors; this 
is therefore a large and interestingly 
diversified show. (To June 30.) 


DURLACHER: For those whose taste 
runs to fantasy and the surreal, here is 
an exhibition that includes paintings, 
drawings, and watercolors by many of 
the leading names in the field. There 
are, too, works of conventional sub- 
ject treated in a realist manner, In the 
surrealist vein, there is Tchelitchew’s 
dissolved form and double-image in 







































































































characteristic bright blue and yellow, 
and attenuated figures by Kurt Selig- 
mann. Romantic overtones preferred by 
Stuempfig and Leonid are contrasted 
by hard realistic treatment in a Peter 
Blume, and by I. Rice Pereira’s abstract 
constructions in paint and transparent 
materials. (To July 23.) 


F.A.R.: Some of the finest color litho- 
graphs of today are posters for the 
Galerie Maeght made by Braque, Mir6, 
Chagall, Matisse and Picasso. These 
posters and others made as travel ad- 
vertisements, opera announcements, etc., 
as well as some of Braque’s superb 
color etchings—large still-lifes remark- 
able for their velvety blacks—make up 
an exhibition of exceptional merit. 
Aside from the Braques, high spots are 
a charming 1952 Chagall nude and two 
horizontal, mural-like prints—a 1951 
Mir6é and Matisse’s 1950 frontispiece for 
the “1001 Nights.” 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES: An excel- 
lent selection of French modern paint- 
ings make up this colorful summer show. 
Choice canvases include a richly pig- 
mented Vlaminck; an unusually good 
Juan Gris in the best tectonic tradi- 
tion; a powerful and poignant late Sou- 
tine; and a large, nostalgic ocean view 
by Valtat. Distinctive paintings by Pis- 
sarro, Renoir, Cézanne, Vuillard, Cha- 
gall and Picasso, as well as sculptures 
by Lehmbruck, Maillol and Matare also 
make this show particularly interesting. 
(To June 7.) 


GRAND CENTRAL: For those to whom 
the picturesque appeals, here are wa- 
tercolors by a dozen or more of the 
country’s top realists. Expert technical 
achievement is the keynote, whether in 
soft rendering or clear-cut detail. There 
are landscapes, marines, vistas of the 
city, and figure compositions, all ex- 


Busa: Provincetown. Bertha Schaefer 
















Gris: Still-Life. Fine Arts Associates 


pertly composed and brushed. Among 
those represented are Henry Gasser, 
Ted Kautzky, John E. Costigan, Gor- 
don Grant, Andrew Winter, Warren 
Baumgartner, and others of the aca- 
demic school. (To June 27.) 


KLEEMANN: Over 35 of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec’s posters and lithographs provide 
a dramatic early summer exhibition 
which includes well-known items—May 
Belfort, Divan Japonais, La Revue 
Blanche, Bruant Eldorado—as well as 
lesser known examples. Several are in 
mint condition. The exhibition also in- 
cludes a few pen-and-ink sketches— 
heads—from the artist’s sketch book. 
(To June 30.) 


KOTTLER: Ten new young artists offer 
one painting each to an exhibition large- 
ly devoted to loose realism. There is 
wit and gay color in Beatrice de Reg- 
nior’s Quiet Room, in which a lone 
frightened female shrinks in scale to the 
size of an insect under a bright green 
leaf. Rosa Orsack’s In the Park is a 
poetic vista in soft tones, and there are 
attractive landscape or figure pieces by 
Minna Greenwald, Arthur Hoerner, and 
Dorothy Newman. (To June 15.) 


HELLER: Sculpture by Beling and Cap- 
arn, and paintings by nine other gal- 
lery regulars make a season’s review 
of force and character. There are sev- 
eral large and typical Vasilieff pictures 
in which black accents re used tell- 
ingly. Serger’s Tomato Plant and Hoyt’s 
Moon and Splinters are tasteful in color 
and design. Included, too, are new 
Tschacbasov oils with the rapid futur- 
ist movement of multiple image, and 
works in oil or encaustic by Bunce, 
Bry, Lichtenstein, Mintz-and Wells. (To 
June 6.) 


HEWITT: Magic realism prevails in this 
group, with accent on the genre border- 
ing on surrealism. Outstanding paint- 
ers represented include John Wilde, 
whose unique fantasy is accommodated 
with an excellent painterly technique; 
George Tooker, who favors Neue Sach- 
lichkeit in his figure studies and trompe- 
Voeil in still-lifes; and Kenneth Davies, 
whose blackboard and old shoe can 
almost be used. Others included are 
Colleen Browning, Berle Weinstein, 
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Daniel Maloney, Leonard Edward Fish- 
er and Clarence Brodeur. (To June 7.) 


KRAUSHAAR: Three or four works each 
by six of today’s watercolorists uphold 
the realist viewpoint here in a show of 
dignified charm. Walt Dehner recalls 
Puerto Rico. Joseph Barber takes us to 
Taos in papers large and bold in pat- 
tern. And Woldemar Neufeld presents 
New York waterfront and El station 
in commendable documentation. 

The others are content with pure 
landscape. Sidney Eaton describes it in 
a pointillist manner. Ed Christiana 
celebrates winter and summer in cool 
greens. Wray Manning’s large bucolic 
farmyards are perhaps the most skill- 
ful and mature in execution, and his 
pensive cows have great appeal. (To 
June 28.) 


MACBETH: Continuing its policy of 
featuring American painting of the rea- 
listic school, this gallery has selected 
oils and watercolors by its contempo- 
raries for a refined and pleasant sum- 
mer interlude. Highlighted by names 
such as Wyeth and Pleissner, the show 
here accents the visual. (To July 31.) 


MATISSE: Modern French predominate 
in a selection of paintings and sculp- 
ture by artists regularly exhibited here 
through the year. The whimsey of 
Mir6é and Chagall is contrasted by 
Léger’s mechanical forms and by the 
heavy outline of Rouault. There are 
paintings by sculptor Giacometti, and by 
Delvaux and Derain. Two Americans 
are included: Loren McIver, whose 
feminine poetry is offered in subdued 
color, and Theodore Roszak, welder- 
sculptor. (To June 30.) 


MIDTOWN: In one of a projected series 
of exhibitions celebrating his gallery’s 
20th anniversary, Director Gruskin de- 
votes two-thirds of his space to a graphic 
record of past achievement. The current 
display includes originals—old and new 
—by a number of gallery regulars. With 
maps, photographs, and montages, ac- 
tivities of the gallery are graphically 


















































































presented under various subheadings. 
Specializing in American art, the gal- 
lery first sponsored such artists as Wil- 
liam Palmer, Isabel Bishop, Isaac Soyer, 
Paul Cadmus, Dong Kingman, and Oron- 
zio Maldarelli. Activity has not been 
limited to exhibition of easel pictures, 
but includes an extensive program of 
circulating exhibitions, and cooperation 
with commercial houses making use of 
fine arts design. The present show is 
an important and commendable venture, 
one calculated to help break down the 
timidity of the general public on 57th 
Street. (To June 30.) 


MILCH: Oils by 17 of our well-known 
romantic realists and expressionists 
make up this late-season exhibition. Of 
the expressionist paintings, Iver Rose’s 
Practice—rich, dark cello tones for a 
furiously absorbed cellist—and Ben- 
jamin Kopman’s Soutinesque Landscape 
are especially notable. John Sharp 
veers toward magic realism. Jay Robin- 
son distills something strange and magi- 
cal from a mountain view. Leon Kroll 
assembles some delectable bathing vir- 
gins against a background of Cézan- 
nesque rocks. The late Hilde Kayn had 
a way with light—light which, in Week- 
end, sweeps dancers, floor and smoky 
air. Guy Pene DuBois surrounds some 
elderly economic royalists with a ghost- 
ly halation; one hears the artist gently 
chuckling off-stage. Others well repre- 
sented include Stephen Etnier, Morris 
Blackburn, Hobson Pittman, Helen Saw- 
yer and Jacques Zucker. (To June 30.) 


NEW AGE: This gallery’s “Art to Live 
With” is a small show of contemporary 
American art, but a pleasing and ap- 
pealing one. Some 15 works in various 
media are highlighted by the drawings 
of Eugene Dakin and John Melching, 
watercolors of Yngve Olsen, and espe- 
cially by Zoltan Hecht’s rather geo- 


metric casein Ship Shapes, soft in color © 


and expert in handling. (To June 30.) 


NEW ART CIRCLE: Work by Klee and 
stylistically related Americans and 
[Continued on page 20] 
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shapes wheel around other color-shapes 
on a table. R. Parker, V. Peterson, C. 
Park and R. Beck are also well repre- 
sented. (Peridot, to June 14.)—J. F. 


STEVE RAFFO: Raffo has been travel- 
ing and it seems to agree with him: he 
has grown greatly since his last ex- 
hibition and meanwhile has seen Mexico. 

Raffo has always been warmly inter- 
ested in people. In the past he some- 
times saw them in a rather melo- 
dramatic light. But there is little that 
is melodramatic or grotesque in his 
Mexican paintings. Instead—in the best 
work—there is a poetic sense of gran- 
deur, a feeling of history, silence, fate. 
As before, Raffo looks at women and 
children with special tenderness. 

These paintings are well composed. 
The eye is led firmly—usually down a 
diagonal—to a small dark figure hud- 
dled beneath a wall, or to revelers gath- 
ered in front of an apartment building. 
But it is as a colorist that Raffo shines 
brightest. In All Hallows Eve there are 
some quite magnificent flame reds, and 
The Past Uncaptured is like a brocade 
woven with deep glowing colors. 

With his new feeling for somber 
splendor and for the colors and tex- 
tures of old stone, Raffo should find 
Italy inspiring indeed. (Rehn, to June 
14.)—J. F. 


MORRIS S. LAZARON: Cézanne’s coun- 
try in Provence furnishes interesting 
subject matter for a first show by a 
retired professional man who has been 
painting only a few years. In his com- 
petent and appealing landscapes, one 


feels the brittle dryness of the light of 
southern France, Mont Ste. Victoire in 
the background and the ocher earth 
supporting brilliant green vegetation. 


In other works, such as Landscape, 
Monroe, N. Y., there is the same em- 
phasis on outdoor light. These outdoor 
scenes seem to be painted with more 
pleasure than still-lifes included in the 
show. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to June 
4.)—C. R. 


SARA PROVAN: Though titled, the 
temperas in this show are non-objective, 
skillfully designed with overlapping and 
sharply juxtaposed planes forming strik- 
ing effects. As in much tempera paint- 
ing, there is a milky pallor in a great 
deal of the work. Yet in a few can- 
vases clarity of color contrasts vividly 
with the generality of muted notes. 
Circles and cylinders interspersed with 
rectangles and triangles lend anima- 
tion to the designs. Throughout, imag- 
inative approach is sustained by sound 
technical performance. 

One painting, Metaphysical, provides 
the key to the exhibition, for there is 
a mysterious under-the-surface quality 
in all the canvases, as though their 
tangential movements both concealed 
and revealed symbolic content. In a few 
paintings, however, objective forms are 
suggested. (Hacker, to June 21.)—M. B. 


M. YEKTAI: The content of a Bon- 
nard or Renoir is lyricism, an affirma- 
tion of delight—delight in color, for one 
thing. That is the content of Yektai’s 
paintings, too—delight in the flat, ver- 
tical surface, in clean white canvas, and 
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YEKTAI: Interior 

above all in the substance of paint. 
Yektai is a young Persian artist who 
has studied with Lhote, Souverbie and 
Ozenfant, and who now makes a most 
promising debut. 

In his oils, forms are fully abstracted. 
In a still-life, a lemon becomes an area 
of color, a shape corresponding only 
roughly with its original. But the struc- 
ture, the feeling, of reality is preserved 
—flattened and schematized, The same 
is true of interiors and landscapes. 

Yektai has something in common with 
Matisse, but also with Hofmann. Paint 
straight from the tube or mixed with 
white is laid on the canvas in slabs 
with single sweeps of the spatula or the 
edge of the palette. At present the art- 
ist is most successful when he limits 
himself to several pale shades of one 
color .or to a. massive contrast. But 
his most recent painting suggests that 
he has begun work on the problem of 
more inclusive, more complex color. 

The experience these paintings afford 
is not only one of color and texture. 
There is the sense of space ordered on 
a vast scale—a _ rational scheme — 
Yektai’s ideal of how “things should 
be.” (Borgenicht, to June 7.)—J. F. 


MOSHE CASTEL: Castel is an Israeli 
artist who studied in Paris, exhibited 
there and in London, and in 1948 repre- 


LazaRON: Bridge on Willow Walk 


sented Israel at the Venice Biennale. 
His first U. S. exhibition is presented 
by the American Fund for Israel In- 
stitutions. 

For this reviewer Castel is at his best 
in his earlier, more realistic paintings 
—landscapes, interiors, scenes of people 
dining in traditional dress. These are 
somberly poetic, spacious compositions 
in darkly glowing acid colors. A high 
glaze is applied for greater brilliance. 

Castel is a distinguished colorist with 
a virile feeling for solidly brushed paint. 
His early work stems from eastern Eu- 
ropean expressionism and in this style 
he achieves something that is his own 
—and Israel’s. 

Later paintings illustrate stories 
from the Bible. Castel’s people are not 
just people—they are actors, partici- 
pants in age-old rituals. Unfortunately, 
dramatic and well-painted though they 
are, these later conceptions do not quite 
come off—not if one has looked at Miro, 
Klee, Brauner and Chagall. (Feigl, to 
June 10.)—J. F. 


ANNE KROLL: Biblical subjects in the 
paintings by this artist are carried out 
with such verve that they become con- 
vincing. Modern distortion and semi- 
abstraction seem appropriate to these 
Oriental themes. The designs possess 
freedom and boldness, linear patterns 
knitting groups together. Color is dis- 
criminating, heightening emotional ef- 
fects or playing them down to a realis- 
tic sobriety. 

Details sometimes confuse the impact 
of design, as in Descent, a scene from 
the Passion. But Potiphar’s Wife is es- 
pecially effective in its simplified pre- 
sentation of a seductive figure which 
occupies most of the picture space. 
(Creative, to June 7.)—M.B. 


UGO TORRICELLI: An artist who has 
studied and painted in Italy, Torricelli 
makes his New York debut with smooth- 
ly painted surrealist fantasies which, 
in their precision and finish, recall the 
work of Hans Erni. Some might be 
illustrations for science fiction; others 
have a strongly erotic undertone. 
Torricelli is also a realist, as in the 
painting of a haughty beauty which he 
calls Just Try. Perhaps his most inter- 
esting painting is Corrida. Here he 
shows a marked feeling for animal 
anatomy and for bravura brush draw- 
ing of a kind which goes back to Alta- 
mira. (Eggleston, to June 14.)—J. F. 


VICTOR LAKS: Laks uses black, earth 
browns and reds to paint full-length 
figures and still-life subjects in a high- 
ly mannered style indirectly related to 
cubism. Shapes are not abstracted and 
redistributed as in cubism, but are out- 
lined with splintered wedges of black 
line, Color is applied in thick patches 
interspersed with white. His images of 
hunters, fishermen and raffish types 
from the commedia dell’arte might be 
made of plate glass broken into many 
sharp fragments. 

Laks has been to Mexico and South 
America and his art suggests Guatema- 
lan textile design—there is the same 
creation of geometric ornamentation 
from contours of figures and objects. 

In a different vein are several mixed 
media illustrations for L’Histoire du 

[Continued on page 21] 
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paintings - sculpture 


afro @ birolli © vedova @ morlotti © mirko 


carlyle brown @ glasco @ ruvolo ®@ sage 


catherine viviano 


42 e. 57 st. new york 22, n. y. 


WATERCOLORS 


TO JUNE 28 


Gallery Hours June | - September | 
9:30 - 5:00, Monday through Friday 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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old albuquerque 
new mexico 


May 24 thru 
June 14 


SPRING EXHIBITION 
RAMER ART GROUP 


THRU JUNE 14th 


RAMER 


ART SCHOOL 
GALLERY 


Daily 12 to6 
Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
12-10 P.M. 


213 4th AVE. 
(17th St.) 
GR. 5-9691 


Summer Group Exhibitions 


Through August 





contemporary arts 
106 east 57th street, new york 


SCULPTURE CENTER 


Open all Summer 
167 East 69th Street © New York 21 








SARA 


PROVAN 


To June 21 


HACKER GALLERY, 24w.58.N.¥. 


Tempera Paintings 









Paintings June 16-July 7 


job goodman 


THE NEW SCHOOL 
66 West 12th Street New York 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICANS 


FERARGI el 
63 East 57th St., N. Y. C. | 
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New York Gallery Groups 


[Continued from page 16] 


Europeans form an exhibition of small 
pictures that are lively in texture. 
Paintings and drawings (oils, watercol- 
ors and inks) are included. Besides 
Klee, whom the gallery features, Beck- 
mann, Knotts, and Gatch show here. 
There are Randall Morgan’s checker- 
board Augurie and Positano, and a 
superb Marin, a gray monotone of the 
Deer Isle series, Boats and Pertaining 
Thereto, ’27. (To July 31.) 


PARSONS: A leader in the field of the 
avant garde, this gallery states its 
case in a season’s retrospective of some 
20 works, one by each of its regulars. 
Not an inclusive survey of advanced 
trends, the show nonetheless affords a 
glimpse at a varied controversial group 
—and is informative and rewarding. 
Reinhardt, Tomlin, Krasner, Richard 
Pousette-Dart, Ferber and others are 
typically represented, but large, superb 
canvases by Pollock, Rothko, and Sta- 
mos easily dominate. (To June 15.) 


PERIDOT: Peridot artists are easy to 
spot. They form a distinctive and rather 
homogeneous abstract group. One might 
say that the owner of the gallery, Lou 
Pollock, is himself an artist who ex- 
presses himself with painters instead 
of paints, blending them on four walls 
with taste and skill. Moods are created 
—atmospheric, very personal, often deli- 
cately lyrical—from amorphous patches 
of color and wandering black lines. 
Brooks, Crampton, Franks, Guston, 
Kees, R. Pollack, Russell and Vicente 
are the painters. The one sculptor in 
the group, Louise Bourgeois, creates 
moods of a different kind. Tall—life- 
height—slim and organic feeling, her 
sculpture suggests strange elongated 
people standing around the room. (To 
June 30.) 


ROKO: Always alert for new talent, this 
gallery presents good work by several 
young artists, along with new paintings 
and sculpture by gallery regulars. In 
the younger contingent, Charles Du- 
back shows a sensitive, well-structured 
view of Dining Room Birches; James 
Harvey, a competent non-objective can- 
vas; Walter Williams, a hot red im- 
pression of summer night, and Ann 
Freilich, a metaphysical watercolor. 
Regulars showing new work include 
Herbert Kallem (playful metal sculp- 
tures and effective woodcarvings) ; Beau- 
ford Delaney (a very gay image of jazz 
guitarists); William King; Janet Mar- 
ren; William Christopher; Marca-Relli; 
Michael Carver; Dorothy Block, and 
Bernard Rosenquit. (To July 3.) 


SALPETER: Contemporary American 
prints from Harry Salpeter’s personal 
collection make up an interesting end- 
of-season exhibition. It includes a finely 
atmospheric lithograph by the late Emil 
Ganso—a nude, silvery in a darkened 


> — 14th ANNUAL SPRING 


GROUP SHOW 


Ward Eggleston 
161 W. 57 St. N.Y.C. Galleries 
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16-28 





room; a somber five-color early litho- 


graph by Theodore Roszak; and a 
duskily romantic Pop Hart. It also in- 
cludes a _ war-blasted landscape by 
George Picken; a really excellent por- 
trait of Zorach etched by Constant; a 
gently satirical Pascin of spring in New 
York; and a group figure-study etched 
in wiry line by Roger Lyford. Others 
represented are Isabel Bishop, Tom 
Creem, the Soyers, Reggie Marsh, Peggy 
Bacon and Hildegarde Haas. (To June 
14.) 


SCULPTURE CENTER: This large and 
inclusive installation of 43 pieces by as 
many American sculptors is a must for 
those interested in the medium. Range 
is from one to three feet in height, 
from modeled realism to abstracted di- 
rect steel forms. There is wit in Lucy 
Snelling’s The Sisters, in Frank Eliscu’s 
exquisite bronze Monocyclists, and in 
pieces by Elsa Hutzler, Arthur Seiden- 
stricker, Philip Noteriani, and Maxim 
Elias. Robert Moir’s Expanding Uni- 
verse No. 2 is an example of symbolism 
in stone; William Muir’s woodcarvings, 
of fecundity in nature; and George 
Cerny’s Pensive, of quiet thought. 
Harry Stinson, Arnold Bergier, Jacob 
Tolkach, Leon Pledger, Glenn Cham- 
berlain, and James Keege are among 
those working in purely abstract forms 
in direct metal, (To June 27.) 


SELIGMANN: Two paintings each by 
six American contemporaries strike a 
refined and pleasingly quiet note in a 
gallery which tries to cater to all types 
of taste. There is a delightful small 
Smoked Fish by Rico Lebrun, its pink 
flesh and bony structure laid bare by 
hungry humans. A coolly relaxed figure 
in encaustic by Roger Anliker is com- 
plemented by Cleve Gray’s medieval 
tapestry effects in Dover Castle and 
Wool Winder. Framed and slatted in 
weathered fence-board, two of Con- 
stantine Kermes’ American Saints sur- 
vey a calm world, and Carl Pickhardt 
and Doris Kreindler present the more 
active aspects of nature in expressionist 
landscapes. (To June 18.) 


VIVIANO: Carefully chosen, this show 
presents contemporary Americans and 
Italians, all of whom have had one- 
man exhibitions here. Afro, Birolli, 
Mirko, Morlotti and Vedova; Carlyle 
Brown, Glasco, Ruvolo and Kay Sage— 
al] are at their best. Especially notable 
Italian inclusions are Afro’s somberly 
poetic Cronaca Nera; Vedova’s savage 
black, white and blood red Concentra- 
tion Camp, and Mirko’s_ sculpture— 
sinewy classical heroes abstracted and 
drawn in space with bronze. Among the 
American works Glasco’s large Male 
Head in chalk white and glowing red- 
dish brown, and Ruvolo’s air-and-light 
filled abstract expressionist paintings— 
streaks and smudges of bright color 
rising and falling among drifts of black 
and white—are most impressive. (To 
June 30.) 


AUGUST MACKE 


Second Showing 
June 9-27 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
41 East 57th St. (16th floor) N. Y. 
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Soldat. These have the grotesque charm 
of Russian folk illustrations. For this 
reviewer, Laks is at his best in such 
less ambitious work and in an excellent 
portrait of Miss E.L. (New Gallery, to 
June 7.)—J. Fy 


GEORGE PETER: Large forms, striking 
linear patterns and sharp color notes 
make the first impression in these paint- 
ings. Yet soon these elements resolve 
into pictorial records of things seen 
and things imagined, emotional exper- 
iences set down in personal terms. 
Surety of brushing and seriousness of 
purpose bring emotive power through 
color and design. 

Bright hues prevail in this show. 
Often they are set boldly and appeal- 
ingly against one another. And some- 
times a single color note in many modu- 
lations pervades a whole painting. 

While there is an incoherence of rest- 
less movement in Table Top Still-Life, I, 
another version defines forms clearly 
with intersecting curves of green, yel- 
low and red creating a sustained rhyth- 
mic pattern throughout. (Contemporary 
Arts, to June 6.)—M. B. 


HOWARD BAY: A well-known theater 
designer, Howard Bay paints rococco 
studies of sets for everything ranging 
from musical comedy to high tragedy. 
In the present show, a group of sets 
designed for ‘Til Eulenspiegel” reveals 
a competent blend of technics and crea- 
tive ability. Bay enjoys detailing por- 
tions of his set with ornate and some- 
times surreal images, adding an occa- 
sional touch of macabre humor. Gor- 
geous color—designated for the Broad- 
way extravaganza rather than Stanis- 
lawski tragedy—occasionally gets out 
of hand here, but on the whole, Bay’s 
designs fulfill both technical and es- 
thetic theater requirements. (New Gal- 
lery, June 9-21.)—D.A. 


JACK RAU: Editor of the Journal of 
the AIGA, typographer, art director and 
publicity man, Jack Rau is also a cap- 
able realistic watercolorist. His impres- 
sions of sunlit landscape and architec- 
ture were painted in various vacation 
beauty spots. Panoramic views in which 
buildings or mountains are prominent 
are his forte; he has a flair for the tex- 
tures of stone and wood. The great 
vertical masses of Yosemite, the jagged 
trees of Carmel, the pink and ocher 
houses of Cuba and New Orleans—all 
these he records with freshness and 
vigor. (Mildred Irby, to June 14.)—J. F. 


MANES LICHTENBERG: A realist, this 
artist has been impressed by the world 
about him and expresses his reactions 
to its shapes, forms and colors. Happily 
he is able to communicate his interest 
and his emotional response in well- 
ordered designs. While many of his can- 
vases are concerned with coastal scenes, 
depths of radiant skies, sparkling wa- 
ters and accents of anchored boats, the 
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crumbling facade of Boathouse and the 
depiction of the tawdry building set in 
shoddy streets in Paris Hotel evidence 
a wider range of perception. (The Little 
Studio.)—M. B. 


REGINE GILBERT: This untrained art- 
ist displays intense emotional fervor in 
all her paintings. Impasto, piled up to 
heighten effects, suggests the use of a 
palette knife, but the artist works only 
with brushes. When she relies on an evi- 
dently vivid imagination, combining 
realism with fantasy, she is at her best. 

The artist succeeds most in her use 
of blacks and whites. But her violent 
color clashes disturbingly—as in Sea- 
scape, in which an unrelieved yellow 
sea, red clouds and sharp blue waves 
strike a discordant note. (Newton, to 
June 3.)—M.B. 


BERMUDA ART ASSOCIATION: Fif- 
teen English and 25 Bermuda artists 
contributed 57 paintings to this recent 
exhibition. In the work of the two con- 
tributing groups, a decided contrast was 
apparent. The English paintings, car- 
ried out for the most part in cool tones 
and broad images, afforded a generai 
effect of repose and serenity. Close and 
intent observation of natural forms and 
of atmospheric ambience; subordina- 
tion of detail to breadth of design, and 
superb handling were evidenced in all 
these paintings. Highspots of the show- 
ing included canvases by Max Hofler, 
J. McIntosh Patrick, Herbert Holt and 
D. H. Carteret. 

The Bermuda artists, on the other 
hand, concentrated on their island’s 
brilliance of light and color, often with 
indifference to design. Yet R. H. Outer- 
bridge’s outstanding Red Sail Junket, 
for all its flashing color of sails and 
sea, appeared coordinated in composi- 
tion. Notable too, were May Middle- 
ton’s Datura, a branch of white flowers 
enhanced by exquisite rendering of tex- 
tures; Emerson Bainbridge’s Dock Hill 
Road; William Fisher’s Great Sound, 
and Minnie Hewett’s Cottage Garden. 

The exhibition’s $200 prize was pre- 
sented to George Lein for Bermuda 
Buggy Ride. Lein is an American who 
has lived in Bermuda for 12 years. Les- 
ter Baker, another American who has 
spent some years in Bermuda, won hon- 
orable mention for Tiptoe Alley, St. 
George’s. (Grand Central, Vand.)—M. B. 


VILLAGE ART CENTER: There were 
over 80 entries in the Seventh Open 
Sculpture and Drawing Exhibition, and 
while this year’s show seemed rather 
unimaginative, a high standard of pro- 
ficiency, of technical maturity was 
maintained. Most of the work was real- 
istically conceived, and allegorical or 
expressionist. Judges Lu Duble, Hugo 
Robus and Curt Valentin awarded first 
prize (a one-man show) to Jacob Lip- 
kin for Adolescence, a slim, compact 
torso of a young girl—graceful, awk- 
ward and shyly dignified. Second prize 

[Continued on page 23] 
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ART IN CHICAGO — JUNE 


RUTH DICKENS GALLERY 
908 North Ernst Court 


Paintings by John Howard 
and Everett McNear 


LEONARD LINN, Inc. 
. . . design for today's living 
821 Chestnut Court, Winnetka 
Paintings and Jewelry by 
Madeline Tourtelot 


LITTLE STUDIO GALLERY 
64 East Walton Place 


Paintings by Lee and Ritter 


ELIZABETH NELSON GALLERIES 
109 East Oak Street 
Watercolors by Rainey Bennett 


FRANK J. COEHLSCHLAEGER 
107 East Oak Street 


3rd Anniversary Exhibition 


Corbino, Rose, Chapin, Pen, Bohrod 


PALMER HOUSE GALLERIES 
Palmer House, Chicago 


Watercolors by June Lukosh 
Ceramics by Mar Carter 





To June 22 


FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 


Memorial exhibition sponsored by 
the Art Students League of N. Y. 
In the Galleries of 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
1083 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Open 1-5 daily including Sunday 





TORRICELLI 


June 2-14 


Ward Eggleston 
161 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. Galleries 
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GALLERIES 8 21 E. 57 ST. N. Y. 
May 27- June 30 


| TORE Paintings by UGO 
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By JACK RAU 
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First U. Ss. Exhibition 


rene GAUGUIN 
color woodblock prints 


MAIN Gallery of Nat’l Serigraph Society 
38 W. 57 St., N. Y. Adm. Free 
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ANNE 


KROLL 


creative gallery 
18 east 57 street 


Regine GILBERT 


“BROOKLYN’S MOST EXUBERANT 
AND IMAGINATIVE PRIMITIVE” 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON 
GALLERIES ¢ II E. 57, N. Y. 
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-watercolors 


By Members of the 
Nat'l Ass'n of Women Artists 


ARGEN GALLERIES 


42 W. 57 ST., N.Y. 


DON FORBES 


Memorial Exhibition 
May 27 -June 14 


WILLARD GALLERY 
32 East 57th Street, New York City 
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The Gallery’s Group 
Anliker Kreindler 
Gray Lebrun 
Kermes Pickhardt 
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AUCTIONS 


Record Set in Paris Sale 


A record high price for a modern 
painting sold at auction in Paris was 
established on May 14 when Cézanne’s 
Apples and Biscuits brought the equiv- 
alent in francs of $110,000. The sale in 
which the painting appeared—France’s 
biggest auction of 20th-century art— 
brought onto the block the fabulous 
Gabriel Cognacq collection, valued at 
over a million dollars. During the auc- 
tion, more than 4,000 people crowded 
the Charpentier Gallery, where, in less 
than two hours, the 63 paintings and 
six sculptures went to the highest bid- 
ders for prices often far in excess of 
expectations. 

Although, the morning after the sale, 
New York newspapers reported that 
the Cézanne fetched a price of $94,281, 
the actual price paid for the painting 
exceeded the reported total by 16 per 
cent since the UP news bureau failed 
to take into account a 16 to 21 per 
cent tax levied on items sold at auction 
in France. 

Mrs. Jean Walter, wife of a lead 
mine owner in Morocco, put in the win- 
ning bid for the Cézanne still-life. Ac- 
cording to reports, most of the paint- 
ings in the sale were purchased by 
Europeans. 

The sale demonstrated to several 
New York dealers that Europe still 
offers the best market for works of art. 
They noted, too, that the total netted 
in the Cognacq sale ($860,000 as re- 
ported by UP) far exceeded totals net- 
ted at most U. S. auctions. 

In this country, the highest price 
ever brought at auction by a French 
modern was $30,000, the sum which 
took Toulouse-Lautrec’s La Beveuse in 
the Sir William Van Horne sale at 
Parke -Bernet Galleries in January, 
1946. Prior to that, in 1939, during the 
Mrs. Cornelius Sullivan sale at Parke- 
Bernet, Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., paid 
$27,000 for Cézanne’s portrait of Ma- 
dame Cézanne. The New York Times, 
however, referring to the erroneous fig- 
ure of $94,281, pointed out that the 
price paid for the Cézanne in Paris was 
no yardstick by which to measure the 
value of Cézanne’s work. The Times 
noted that Cézanne’s large Bathers, re- 
cently on loan to the Metropolitan from 
the Philadelphia Museum, cost $110,000 
in 1937 when it was purchased. 

At the sale in Paris, it is reported 
that representatives of the Louvre tried 
to buy some of the items but were out- 
bid. They did not exercise their legal 
right to obtain anything by matching 
the top bid. 

Cognacq, nephew of the founder of 
the first Paris department store, died 
last year, after having altered his will 
so that his collection would not go to 
the Louvre. Allegedly pro-Nazi, he had 
been removed from the Louvre’s coun- 
cil when museum collectors criticized 
his wartime activities. Proceeds of the 
auction will go to the Cognacq-Jay 
Philanthropic Foundation. 

Following is a dollar breakdown of 
top prices, including tax, obtained dur- 
ing the sale. 


Cézanne: Pomme et biscuits ........c0..cc.cc0000- $110,000 
Renoir: Jeune fille au chapeau garni de 
fleurs des champs 


75,000 















Cézanne: Paysage—Arbres et maisons .... 66,700 
Renoir: Les deur soeurs (jeunes filles 
NII F :ca ancthccncccnscubstepdecdesadabinecass 63.350 
Van Gogh: Les Chardons . 55,000 
Manet: Jeune fille @ la pélerine ... 38.500 
Degas: Danseuses saluant (les ballerines) (35,000 


Fragonard: La jeune fille aux chiens 
Manet: Pelouse du 

I i la a ie ae eo . 
Renoir: Buste de femme nue vue de profil 


odaeen 32,000 
champ de courses a 

28.800 
28.300 


Courbet: Femme couchée (le repos) ...... 19,000 
BOMUINEE: TOEGIOTOOS m.cvinsdcndiciccciencessocesccers 19,000 
Sisley: Les bords du Loing @ Moret le 

WIIION. |" -cinas dcccovkcpssvcececbisnadiansssaskiduadsstevsinec’ 16,000 
Boudin: Fétes des régates du Havre—i869 15.500 
Monet: Bateaux trois-mats @ Rouen ...... 15.300 
Monet: Le clocher de Bethancourt .......... 15.000 
Sisley: Routes de Manthes a Choisy le-Roi’ 14,800 
Corot: Paysage du Morvan Chaumiéres et 

moulins au bord dun torrent 14.700 





Sisley: Barrage de Saint-Mammes 
Monet: La Seine a@ Argenteuil 


13,800 
13,700 
13 








Corot: La soubrette @ la fleur rouge 3,700 
Boucher: La Bergére au panier & La Ber- 

SE RE GE hacsthccensesipitorremtiernasnenes 13,700 
Sisley: Les peupliers @ Moret, aprés-inidi 

NE SERUEE.  daitienshcras igh Aer Sedarapentasenetadineeserdeepys 13.350 
Le Nain: Les petits danseurs 12.300 
Fragonard: Jeune femme lisant 12,300 
Boucher: La route du marché .... 11,800 
ROWE S “DE OTOID oivivevicnsccsscncsccsvecicoseress os 11,500 


Guardi: Vue du 

devant San Simeone 11.150 
Pissarro: Le Port de Rouen—L'lle Lacroix 11,000 
Pissarro: Le Pont-Neuf 11,000 


Grand Canal, @ Venise 


French Modern Prices 


Following are highest prices obtained 
at the sale of French modern paintings 
from the estate of the late Benjamin 
E. Levy. The sale was held May 7 at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. The total net- 
ted during the sale: $111,720. 

Corot: L’Odalisque Sicilienne 
Sisley: Le Lever du Soleil ... 
Monet: La Seine @ Argenteui 


Pissarro: Poiriers en Fleurs .. 
Renoir: L’Artichaut 









750 
500 
500 
750 


heiedtiieaandeesekenh $18,500 
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Utrillo: Moulin de Montmagny 300 
POTIONS OGRE. censccncsccsensonycée 800 
Renoir: Fruits Assortis .... 750 
Sisley: Paysage de Moret ...... 400 
Corot: Landscape with Figures .................. .200 
Renoir: Etudes de Tétes et Nature Morte .. 2.100 
a ef ee 2.190 
Viaminck: Still-Life 2,000 
Renoir: Nature-Morte .. 1.900 
IRIE SR MNRINID. con csnstintinnsopnenapatineanes 1.700 
Chagall: Village prés de Witebsk 1,400 
Viaminck: Le Village ........cccccccoscesss 1,350 
Guillaumin: Au Bord d'une Riviére ... 1.250 
Toulouse-Lautrec: Sortie de l’Ecurie ........ 1,200 
Cézanne: Rochers au Bord de la Mer ........ 1,200 
Utrillo: Un Logement au Faubourg . 1.100 
Millet: Les Moissonéurs 1,100 
Chagall: Danséuse a la ChEVTE ......0ccccccccee 1,100 
Jacob Epstein: Head of a Girl (bronze) .... 1,050 
Matisse: La Citadelle a Belle-Isle .............. 1,000 
Utrillo: Sezanne, la Chapelle de UHospice .. 1.000 
Jongkind: Honfleur ... sobenassbagtbinesensbeen 1,000 
Redon: Orphée 1,000 
Corot: Montagnes d'Auvergne 900 
Edzard: Girl in Pink ...........+ 900 
Renoir: La Maison Blanche .... 850 
Georgia O'Keeffe: Calla-Lilies .......... 850 
Picasso: Téte d@Homme (bronze) 850 
RINE 5 TOROO UN: - cratecooncntnccinscotetaidnvenedsonsseso 800 


Masters, Old & Modern 


Following are the highest prices ob- 
tained at Parke-Bernet’s sale of 18th 
and 19th-century paintings from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. 
Nuttall of Pittsburgh. The sale was 
held May 21. Total netted: $62,035. 


Gainsborough: The Market Cart ...............0 $7,000 
Corot: Les Baigneuses des lies Baromées .... 7,000 
Gilbert Stuart: Mrs. Blades and Daughter .. 5,200 


Corot: Crécy en Brie—Route dans la Cam- 
NINE, «i cccseisensepptacliocssnssurdccubtamedenpitnistuebseres 4.700 
Josef Israels: Young Seamstresses .... . 4.700 





Auction Calendar 


June 5 & 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French, Italian, English & American furniture 
& decorations from the estate of Fanny LeRoy 
& others. Includes continental cabinet, porce- 
lains; Minton; Wedgewood & other table china. 
Exhibition from May 29. 


June 12 & 13, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Terrace & garden furniture including tile inset 
tables; garden ornaments, etc. Exhibition from 
June 6. 
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PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


= 
$ 
8 


exhibition frames 
65 w. 56 st., new york 19 


Build your studio this summer in 


ARTISTS ACRES 
Near Gulf of Mexico 


c Beautiful beaches 
Fine climate Good water 
Excellent fishing Artist neighbors 
Write BARTLETT TRACY ¢ Englewood, Fila. 


Good soil 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


15 LIVE ARTISTS 
NOT A SCHOOL - A WORKSHOP FOR 
CREATIVE ARTISTS - JUNE 15-SEPT. 15 
WEEKLY $32 13 WEEK SEASON $350 
LODGING - FINE FOOD 
WATERFRONT STUDIOS 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR - MAINE 


June 1, 1952 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


went to Julia Porcelli for a small but 
monumental St. Joseph, a seated stone 
figure of marked pathos. 

Drawing judges were Eugene Karlin 
and Alfred Crimi. First prize appro- 
priately went to Leon Drechsler for his 
crayon and ink A Young Man’s Fancy, a 
compartmented arrangement in stained 
glass colors of youths clambering all 
over a jungle gym. Among the black 
and white drawings, Gambini’s ink wash 
Nude, Jerry Cohen’s At Rest—a few 
broad brush strokes—and Michele Wil- 
son’s Reclining Figure were notable. 

Each year these exhibitions have 
gained in size and quality. It would 
be a good thing if communities across 
the country would establish similar art 
centers—voluntary, apolitical, organized 
solely to provide unknowns with a place 
to exhibit, and privately supported. 
(Village Art Center.)—J.F. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


An exhibition featuring works of 
newly elected members and grantees of 
the American Academy and National 
Institute of Arts and Letters is on view 
at the Academy Gallery, Broadway be- 
tween 155th and 156th Streets, from 2 
to 5 P.M. daily until June 29. Simultan- 
eously, works by Rico Lebrun, winner 
of the Award of Merit Medal, and works 
purchased from the Childe Hassam 
Fund are being exhibited. 

* * * 

The final U.S. showing of an exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of Jack B. Yeats, 
one of Ireland’s major painters, is on 
view at the National Academy of De- 
sign, 1083 Fifth Avenue, through June 
20. Organized and sponsored by Bos- 
ton’s Institute of Contemporary Art, the 
show was covered in the April 1, 1951 
issue of the Dicest at the time of its 
opening in Boston. 

* * * 

A memorial exhibition of 82 works 
by Frank Vincent Dumond, who taught 
at the Art Students League from 1892 
until his death in 1951, is on view at 
the National Academy of Design through 
June 22. To supplement the show, sev- 
eral of Dumond’s former students— 
among them, Gifford Beal, Louis Bouché, 
Jon Corbino, Georgia O’Keeffe and John 
Marin—are exhibiting their work as 
tribute to the popular teacher. The ex- 
hibition will be reviewed next issue. 

* eS * 

Top winners in the recent Florida 
International Art Exhibition (sponsored 
by Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Florida) are honored in an exhibition 
at Grand Central (Modern) Art Gal- 
leries through June 13. Twenty cash 
prize winners are represented. 

os * * 

The American British Art Gallery 
has closed, due to a change of owner- 
ship of the building in which it has 
been operating. Summer address for the 
gallery is c/o Mrs. Ala Story, June 
Mountain, Great Barrington, Mass. 

ca * * 

More than 120,000 people viewed the 
recent comprehensive exhibition of Cé- 
zanne’s works at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The only other Metropolitan Mu- 
seum exhibition exceeding this attend- 
ance figure was the Van Gogh show 
held two years ago. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES ¢ INC 


980 MADISON AVENUE 


Hew iol s 
Leading tuition Gallery 


PAINTINGS * SCULPTURES 
ENGRAVINGS * ETCHINGS 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OTHER ART, LITERARY 
AND PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Public Sales (eekly 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
Monthly Bulletin on Request 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Iac. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern Frenck Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


EASY TERMS for QUICK SALE 
West End of Provincetown, Mass. 
Three new Houses, completely furnished. One 
with Furnace. Year round living. One 42 feet 
long, could be used as Studio. Top of dunes, 
finest view of ocean, bay and dunes. Large 
piece of land. Develop art center or cottages. 
E. & F. STANWOOD REAL ESTATE 
Tel. 487 Provincetown, Mass. 
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ATA TONE m WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 
New York, New York 


CARAVAN OPEN SHOW. June 22-July 11. Media: 
all except sculpture. Jury. Entry blanks and 
entries due June 20. Write Caravan Gallery, 
132 East 65 Street. 





(WEBER), 
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CATALOG A | CRHIBITION. A ceries. of Submission Shows (all 



















work exhibited). A Selection and Winners Show. 
Media: oil, casein, watercolor, sculpture, graphic. OIL 
~ Prizes. Entry fee. Entries due June hg a Write 
Ann Bridgman, Creative Gallery, 18 East 57th 
’ 
Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia Street. WATER 


Ogunquit, Maine TEMPERA 


OGUNQUIT ART CENTER 32ND ANNUAL NA- PASTEL 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. July 2-Sept. 7. Art Cen- 
ter Building. Media: oil, watercolor and tem- 
pera. No entry fee. $10 hanging fee. Prizes. 
Jury. Entry blanks due June 15. Entries due 
June 17. Write Ogunquit Art Center, Hoyt’s 
Lane. 


of Art and Drawing supplies! 

An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 

* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 

FRE 2 Write on your letterhead— 


® you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. 2 























REGIONAL 


Canton, New York 
CANTON ART INSTITUTE FIFTH ANNUAL 
FALL SHOW. Sept. 7-Oct. 5. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoining 
counties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. 
Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Aug. 22. F WEBER ¢o 
Write Pat Marshall, Canton Art Institute. . = : = 
5 Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY ART EXHIBITION. 


July 15-Aug. 22. St. Lawrence University. Open PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

to artists who live in the St. Lawrence Valley St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
7 Region of Northern New York and Southern Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 

ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. Ontario. No entry fee. Prizes. Jury. Entries due r 


2 West 46th St. New York 19. N Y July 13. Write Committee on Arrangements. 
P.O. Box 251. 
















































Columbus, Ohio 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 28TH ANNUAL WRITE 


CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Open to present and 
former residents of Ohio. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due October 1 FOR )Aelet*, ] oS 


at Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Write George 


Breckner, Jr., 3827 Frederick Street, Youngstown. 
ei N & Flushing, Long Island 
ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 4TH ANNUAL 7 
FRAM ES OUTDOOR EXHIBITION. Sept. 6-14. Open to Br 










Long Island artists. Media: all. Entry fee $2.50. 


Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Au- P \ 
gust 25. Write Mrs. K. Winterroll, 41-17 150th N 
lewovational or madsrn. — r) 


New York, New York 


your werk to 6s, 0 VILLAGE ART CENTER 6TH ANNUAL PHO- ay he 
’ 


TOGRAPHY SHOW. June 23-July 11. Open to 








wrulé bur photographers living or working in or near fe bigger 
r Greenwich Village. Entry fee for non-members ey d 
$1. Jury. Prizes. Entries due June 18. Village : 4 M ’ an 
Art Center, 44 West llth Street a. BF 
| be we eYesatls 
Ne ’ ll. Providence, Rhode Island \ G : SA 
PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SUMMER EXHIBI- a % ‘ oh tha n 
e TION. June 17-Sept. 28. Media: all. Jury. No . , ! 
entry fee. Prizes. Entries due June 7. Write ge . oaVaate 


Providence Art Club, 11 Thomas Street. 


Sioux City, lowa 


H e a d qa u a e t e , a IOWA WATERCOLOR 8TH ANNUAL SHOW. 












Sioux City Woman's Club. Open to voters of Since 1868 
Iowa. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Oct. 15. Write 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR Sioux City Art Genter, 613 Pierce Street. 0 
ARTISTS COLORS Sacramento, California 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ANNUAL GRAPHIC 
COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS AND DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. July & i 
ae — ono REDS 1-31. California State Library Prints Room. Open 
TRAMARINES to artists of Sacramento and San Joaquin coun- 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS ties and the Mother Lode area. Media: print, . UTRECHT PANELS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS drawing, pottery, weaving, metal, leather and Hand primed, made in 4 popular sizes on non-warp- 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS small sculpture. July. Prizes. Entry eards and ing ‘a’ Masonite with finest time-tested materials. 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES EN entries due June 20. White Alicia Hook, Cali- Size #1 Plain a0 eee Ge 
— Founded 1854 — fornia State Library. 9x 12 $.45 $1.65 
ND RRI Springfield, Illinois 12x16 85 2.10 
aera o - SPE = oe ay OLD NORTHWEST TERRITORY 6TH ANNUAL 4 = yo cs 
205 on Stree’ ew ro ty ART EXHIBIT. Aug. 8-17. State of Illinois, ‘ = . 
Illinois Fair Grounds. Open to artists born or _ pt nag hae both sides. No. _— — “. 
residing in Illinois. Media: oil, watercolor and ane feng exture. Specify ground and texture desired. 
prints. Jury. Prizes. Entries due June 30. Write Special sizes on request. All orders postpaid and insured. 


George W. Gunther c/o Springfield Art Associa- 


E U D we 0 a T e tion, 700 North 4th Street. 
COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 















A name that is your guarantce Brooklyn, New York 
PRATT INSTITUTE DEAN’S SCHOLARSHIPS. Information on request for schools and dealers 
of dependable service Several Dean’s scholarships (for the Art Teacher 119 W. 57 St.. N. Y. 19 © Plaza 7-1143 
Education Department) worth $1,800, or four - —————— 
years’ tuition, are available to qualified stu- 
PACKERS and SHIPPERS dents. Write Registrar, Pratt Institute. 
OF WORKS OF ART Detroit, Michigan 
FLEISCHMAN INTERNATIONAL CARPET DE- 
SINCE 1867 SIGN COMPETITION. Open without limitation JOSEPH MAYER CO. ING. 
save for employees of the sponsoring company, 9 


this competition offers $2,000 in prizes for de- 


signs which best combine artistic excellence and 
W. Ss. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. practical weaving possibilities. Entries due Janu- 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 








5 Union Square New York 
1, 1953. Wri Cc titi Cc ittee, os 2 se 

aoieer Fieischman Company, 12586 Gratiot Everything for the Artist 

Avenue. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium, and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Art League of Long Island Spring 
Show, Flushing 


Fliegel, Leslie, best in show $50 & blue ribbon 

Sachs, Miriam, portrait $25 bond & blue ribbon 

Fox, Marilyn, sculp. $25 bond & blue ribbon 

Binger, Miss B., ceram. $25 bond & blue ribbon 

Delatour, Margery. oil Winsor Newton Award & 
red ribbon 

Jones, Frederick D., Jr., 

Kirkhuff, Jean, oil 
ribbon 

Bernard, 

Siuling, 
ribbon 

Cooper, Mario, w. c. J. J. Anthony Award & red 
ribbon; sculp. green ribbon 

Doscher, Jane Finck, * e. green ribbon 

Hill, Dorothy M., w. hon. mention 

Konzal, Joseph, se mp. ‘$10 Meyer Wilen Award & 
red ribbon 

Ungar, Elaine, sculp. 

Fowler, Liloyd-Marcia, 
red ribbon 

Jarema, Phoebe, 


oil Delta Brush Award 
Grumbacher Award & green 


Madeline, oil hon. 
Wong, w. ¢. 


mention 
Bainbridge Award & blue 


hon. mention 
ceram. $10 Gertz Award & 
ceram, green ribbon 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 56th 
Annual, Illinois 
Friebert, Joseph, oil, 
Sandelin, Gideon, oil, 
Goundie, George H.., 
Yacoe, Don, oil, Logan Medal & $500 
Ito, Miyoko, oil, Armstrong Prize, $300 
Bennett, Rainey, w. ¢c., Bartels Prize, $300 
Mintz, Harry, oil, Brower Prize, $300 
Berdich, Vera, etching, Palmer Prize, $150 
Becker, Kenneth Perrin, drwfi., Palmer Prize. $150 
*Thecla, Julia, casein & charcoal, Town & Coun- 
try Arts Club Prize, $150 
Schwartz, William S., oil, Municipal Art League 
Prize, $200 
Castricone, Alfonzo A., oil, 
Lachowicz, William, oil, 
Chapin, Francis, w. ¢., Clusmann Prize, $100 
Daley, Richard, oil, Clarke Memorial Prize, $100 
Kohn, Misch, wood engr., Renaissance Prize, $100 
*Quabius, Kempert, silverpt., Musarts Club Prize, 
$100 
Perkins, 
Paterson, 
$50 


Logan Medal 
Palmer Prize, $750 
sculp.. Palmer Prize, 


& $1,000 


$750 


Carr Prize, $100 


Eisendrath Prize, $100 


Marion, sculp., 
Hugh G., oil, 


Golde Prize, $100 
Jenkins Memorial Prize, 


Coney Island Community Center Third 

Annual Amateur Exhibition, Brooklyn, 

N. ¥., (Adult Group) 

Davis, V. E., oil ist 

Melnick, Edith, oi] 2nd & hon. 
ist & hon. mention 

Reiter, Gilbert, oil 3rd & graphics 

Gunshor, Ruth, oil: hon. mention 

Rosenfeld, Herbert, w. c. 2nd 

Brahms, Cassia, w. c. 3rd & graphics ist 

Muskat, Betty, w. c. hon. mention 


mention, w. c. 


2nd 


Contemporary American Indian Painting 
Seventh Annual, Tulsa, Okla. 
Tsihnahjinnie, Andrew, $350 
Bosin, F. Blackbear, $150 
Houser, Allen, $150 

Beaver, Fred, $150 

Howe, Oscar, $100 & $50 
Herrera, Joe H., $100 

Saul, C. Terry, $100 

Lee, Charlie, $50 

Gough, Agnes E., $50 

West, Dick, hon. mentions (2) 
Shurley, Walter R., hon. mention 
Edwards, Bronson, hon. mention 


Da Vinci Art Alliance Annual, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maxwell, John, Gold Medal 

Sabatini, Raphael, Silver Medal 

Martino, Antonio, Bronze Medal 

Martino,’ Marie, hon. mention 

Yerxa, Thomas, hon. mention 

Bookbinder, Jack, $50 Clarence Wolf Memorial 
Prize 


Delaware Watercolors, Prints & Drawings 
38th Annual, Wilmington 


Fahrney, Carol, w. c. 1st 
Staat, Lewis A., w. c. Ist 


WORKSHOP COURSES 
IN LITHOGRAPHY 


THE CONTEMPORARIES 


SUMMER SESSION JULY 1- SEPT. 1 


WRITE: MARGARET LOWENGRUND, DIRECTOR 
c/o WOODSTOCK ART GALLERY 


WOODSTOCK e NEW YORK 
June 1, 1952 


Sweeney, John, w. c. Ist 

Stan, Walt, w. c. hon. mention 
Fletcher, Wilford, print prize 
Andrews, Julia, print hon. mention 
Thomas, Reynolds, drweg. prize 


Fifty Indiana Prints, First Biennial 
Exhibition, Indianapolis 
Kohn, Misch, wood engr 
Freed, Ernest, col. etch., $50 
Ward, William R., mixed med., $50 
*Antreasian, Garo Z., litho., (part) L. S. 
& Co. Prize 
*Griffith, L. O., 
& Co. Prize 
*French, Ray H.., ener.., 
Prize, & $25 Keeling & Co., Inc., Prize 
*Reed, Doel, etch.-aquat., (part) L. S. 
Co. Prize, & $25 Schwitzer Prize 
Antreasian, Garo Z., litho.. $35 
Baker, Lloyd Patrick, woodeut, $25 
Epstein, Clara, etch., 
Fulwider, Edwin, col. 
Lillie, Eila Fillmore, 


$100 


Ayres 


etch.-aquat., (part) L. S. Ayres 


(part) L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ayres & 


$25 
litho., 
litho.., 


the hans hofmann 


52 west Sth street « new york 


Mess, George Jo, 
Mueller, Riette, 


etch.-aquat., $25 


serig., $10 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 2nd Biennial 
Exhibition of Prints & Drawings, Minnesota 
Pearl, Julia, drwg. Ist 

Safer, Louis T., drwg. 2nd 

Majdrakoff, Ivan, drwg. 3rd 

*Lesch, Robert, drwe. hon. mention 

Rood, John, drwe. hon. mention 
*Marcus, Irving, print Ist 
Darriau, Jean-Paul, print 2nd 
*McGuire, Michael. print 3rd 
Sundin, Dorothy A., print hon. 
Twedt, Nancy, print hon. 
*Kilbride, Robert, drwe. 
*Majdrakoff, Ivan, drweg. 
*Pearl, Julia, drwg 
*Myers, Malcolm, print 


mention 
mention 


Third Annual 
Ore. 

sculp. $100 
sculp. $50 


Northwest Ceramics 
Exhibition, Portland, 


Feves, Betty W., 
Welsh, Bennett, 


school of fine art 


city e phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


june—sept. 


Season 1952 SUMMER ART CLASSES 


Painting - Drawing 


Ceramics ° 

Living quarters if desired 

All conveniences ¢ 
Write today for complete information 


Woodstock, N.Y. 


Etching 


Encaustic 
Community kitchens 
June 15th through August 


TSCHACBASOV 


MAVERICK ROAD, WOODSTOCK . 


. . . 


NEW YORK 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art. yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS bb) 


SALISBURY 


Nyack, N. Y. 


ART MUSEUM 


STREET, LA S28 28 MASSACHUSETTS 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 


one of the great museum schools providing professional training in 


painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 


material in the adjacent Cincinnati 


laboratory, 


problems. 


mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, 


in provi 


peTeR [ib 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 600 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 


25 


print-making studios, cafeteria and library. 
sculpture, stone carving, print making, advertising design, 
Fourteen endowed scholarships including traveling scholarships. 


Art Museum. Eleven studios, photographic 
Courses in painting, drawing, 
photography, and museum 
For infor- 

Cincinnati 6, Obio. 


Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 


neetown 


USA 





syracuse university e school of art 


cari-m. loeb pine brook 


SUMMER SCHOOL - OF- PAINTING 
june 29 to august 8 


on saranae lake in the adirondacks 


full university credit 


write: merlin pollock, school of art 
syracuse university, syracuse, n. y. 


GEORGE BARBER 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July 7- Aug. 30 
Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. 
coast. Small student classes also some available 
working space for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 
Write to 59 West 12th Street, New York City. 
After July Ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. ¢ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, sti life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 










COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 16-AUG. 8 


Address: Registrar 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Design - Drawing 
Painting - Sculpture 


VYTLACIL 


SABEAN 
SANDER 
WOELFFER 








EDGARTOWN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Painting ® Edgartown, Mass. 
Isle. of Martha's Vineyard 


JUNE 23 ---------- SEPT. 12 


FRANCIS CHAPIN 
JULIUS DELBOS JULY 
RUTH APPELDOORN MEAD 


VACLAV VYTLACIL — AUGUST 12 ON 
Write: Ruth Mead, Edgartown, Mass. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 7- August 30 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


JERRI RICCI 
ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 


July - August 
Rockport, Massachusetts 











UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


crane SCHOOL 
OF ART 


MASS. @ Tel. 3739W 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
19th SEASON 


COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 













Hardy, Tom, sculp. $25 
Izquierdo, Manuel, sculp. $25 
Voulkos, Peter H., pottery $100 
Wilbanks, Bill, pottery $50 
Bartell, James, pottery $50 
Strachan, Doris Jean, pottery $25 


McKinnell. Nan B., pottery $25 

New Rochelle Art Association Exhibition, 
New York 

Hoffman, Grace, oil, Adolph Grant Award 
Russin, George. oil Ist 

Courtney, Jean, oil 2nd 

Pugh, Grace Huntley, w. c. Ist 

Kinghan, Charles, w. ¢. 2nd 

Helm, Nara, sculp. Ist 

Thompson, Edith, sculp. 2nd 


Painters & Sculptors Society of N. J. 

Members Annual, Jersey City 

Heiloms, Mary. oil Bronze Medal 

Mathes, Harry. oil $100 prize 

Pruden, Shirley M., oil $25 3rd prize 

Niese. Henry E., oil $25 prize 

Beavers, Hope, oil $25 prize 

Smith, Gertrude French, oil hon. mention 

Harsanyi, Charles, oil hon. mention 

Broadman, Ann, oil $25 Nadel Bros. Prize to 
Hudson County artist 

Zaccone, Fabian F.. print $25 Rubenstein Sons 
Prize to Hudson County artist 

Sisson, Laurence P., w. c. Bronze Medal 

O'Neil, Bernard J., w. c. Bronze Medal 

Grossman, Morton, w. ¢. hon, mention 

Hellstrom, Edward, print Bronze Medal 

Schwartz, Robert J., print hon. mention 

Brall, Ruth, seulp. hon. mention 

Reichman, Agatha. sculp. hon. mention 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
Prizes, Philadelphia 


Yerxa, Thomas E., $300 Toppan (orig. work) 
Knight, Joan. $200 Toppan ‘orig. work) 
Mancuso, Frank. $100 Toppan ‘orig. work) 
Sabath, Don, $100 Eakins (fig.) 

Kamihira, Ben, hon. mention 

Kamihira, Ben, $50 Thouron (composition) 
Ryan, Eric J., Jr.. $25 Thouron (com.) 

Drake. Ross Franklin, $50 Thouron (comp.) 
Yerxa. Thomas E., $25 Thouron (comp.) 
Amadouni, Vahan, hon. mention 

Gardner, John W.. $50 Hill Memorial (sculp.) 
Lusardi, Philip, $30 Packard (animal) 
Kashawagi, Imami, $20 Packard ‘animal) 
Hood, Walter, $100 Beaux Memorial (portrait) 
Mancuso, Frank, hon. mention 

Kamihira, Ben, hon. mention 

Kramer, Paul, hon. mention 

Russell. George Gordon, $25 Ramborger (drwe2.) 
Utermohlen, Wm. C., Jr., $50 (antique cast drweg.) 
Michnya, Nicholas, hon, mention 

Gardner, John W., $50 (sculp.) 

Lusardi, Philip. $50 (construction) 

Kashiwagi, Isami, hon. mention 

Martino, Marie, hon. mention 

Wonson, Philip R., $50 Donato (landscape ptz.) 
Gordon, Matthew O., $50 Donato (sculp. comp.) 
Fowler, Philip E., $50 Portnoff (sculp.) 

Jones, C. Dexter, $20 -(perspective) 

Gordon, Matthew O., Skowhegan Scholarship 





St. Augustine Art Association 
Exhibition, Florida 


Gasser, Henry M., oil, $100; w. c., $25, $7.50 & 
hon. mention 

Stout. Frank, oil, $100 & $12.50 

Pratten, John W.. oil, $100 & $25 

Fritz, Emmert, oii, $75. $25 & hon. mention 

Johnston, Charles B., oil, $50 

Hook, Walter, w. c. $25 & hon. mention 

Cook, Lavinia, w. c. $25. $25 & hon. mention 

Maddocks, Harold, oil, 

Roberts, Vida, w. c., $2: . Mention 

Warren. Elizabeth B., w. ¢., $25, trophy & hon. 
mention 

Bassett, George G., w. 

Lonsbury. Earl, w. ¢., 

Simons, Christian. w. c., $ 

Stone, Margaret W.. w. $25 

Muller-Ury, Hildegarde, oil, $25, $12.50. trophy 
& hon. mention 

Mizell, Carolyn, oil, $25 

Krondorf. William F., w. c., $15 

Sanford, Frank G., w. c., $12.50 & $12.50 

Borkman, Freida, oil, $12.50 

Lazarev, Vladimir, oil, $12.50 

Rogers, Lorana, w. ¢., $10 

Garm, John, w. ¢., $7.50 & hon. mentions (2) 

Lindenmuth, Tod, oil, hon. mention 

Gruppe, Emile, oil, hon. mentions (2) 

Thackery. Lucille, oil, hon. mention 

Marlin, Edma M., w. c¢., hon. mention 

O'Hara, Eliot, w. c¢., hon. mention 

Inglis, Antoinette, oil, hon. mention 

Colmen, Blanche E., w. ¢., hon. mention 

Slingerland, Harold B., oil, hon. mention 

Howatt, Frances T.. oil, hon. mention 

Hathaway, Helen. oil, hon. mention 

Buchholz, Emmaline. w. c.. hon. mention 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION: July 7th to August 29th 


Painting and Drawing, Ceramics, Life Drawing. 

Graphic Arts and Enameling. Morning and After- 

noon. Full Time and Part Time. VA Approved. 
For information, write to: 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 


















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine 
Arts school in the United States with a 
faculty of notable artists offering pro- 
fessional training in Painting, Sculpture, 


Illustration and Mural Decoration. Co- 
ordinated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania-for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
Over -$22,000 in prizes and scholarships 
awarded annually. $20,000 in national 
prizes~won by recent students in 1950-51. 
Age limit, over 18 years. Summer session. 


V.M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


suMMERSerOOL PASADENA 


JULY 7-AUG. 16 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


a Send for prospectus now. 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


JOS. RASKIN 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


For Beginners and Advanced 


wie WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


6 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 








Or Call 
GR. 3-0545 


School of Design for Women 

107th YEAR. Internationally 

known artist-instructors. 

~~ eo courses 

~in v. Art, Art -» Fashion 

INST IT UTE Design and Ill., Interior and 
Textile Design, Painting and 


Ill. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 
proved. Dormitores. Catalog. 
oO F 1326 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


LAYTON ora 


Painting, Illustration, Fashion Illus., 
Photography, Advertising, Industrial, In- 
terior, Architectural and Dress Design. 





B.F.A. degree. Modern new building over- 
looking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Summer, Fall, Spring. 33rd year. Catalog. 


Charlotte 8. Partridge, Miriam fFrink, Directors 
Dept. 562, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


NEW YORK PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESICN 





PARIS Thorough professional training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Flat Design (textiles, 
ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Illustration, Teacher Train- 
ing. Leading professional designers serve as 
MEXICO critics. 3-year courses. Also B.S. degree. 


R.0.T.C. Saturday classes. Catalogues. 
Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 
STITUTE 


' 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1952 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Write for Catalogue 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
OLD MILL SCHOOL 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N.Y. - IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Portrait - Landscape Instruction 
June 15 - Sept. 15 
Excellent Meals and Living Accommodations at the School 
For information write 


E. STANLEY TURNBULL, Director 
232 Sagamore Rd. Maplewood, N. J. 
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Hamp. 
stopping at preferred cabins. No coneeeee \. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and ay eriti- 
cism every day Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institete. Write for brochure. 
E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 
Saterday or Sunday Trips until July 1. 


ee ™ PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 


T1441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 


GIANNI CILFONE 


OIL and WATERCOLOR CLASSES 
JULY — AUGUST 


ROCKPORT & GLOUCESTER 
""MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROAD ART" 


INFO. WRITE CILFONE STUDIO 
5 E. ONTARIO STREET CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


GE SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF EE 
GEE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE ES 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Jack Levine, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Milton Hebald. 
Visiting Artists: Franklin Watkins, Chaim Gross, 
Robert Motherwell, Karl Knaths, David Smith, 
and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
GMS SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SnD 


PAIER SCHOOL 


OF APPLIED ART 
SUMMER SESSION 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration 
Beginners and Advanced Students 
* Write for bulletin 
507 Campbell Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts, Teacher Training. 
Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ilinois, Box 143 


ROWLAND 
PAINTING CLASSES 


JUNE SEPTEMBER 6 
WELLFLEET, MASS. 


on Cape Cod 
Write Mr. Elden Rowland, Rt. 4, Box 356-D 
Sarasota, Florida 


ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Year round career school . Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idua! instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 
courses . Veterans app. . Fine art .- Commercial 
art - Fashion . Television . Illustration . Stage . 
Design . Excellent facilities « Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2. Art League School. 


1256 MARKET @ SAN FRANCISCO e¢ CALIF. 
June 1, 1952 


A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
A Book by Artists 


My readers (if any) may have gath- 
ered through the years that I am preju- 
diced in favor of artists in general 
(who earn that title), but, more spe- 
cifically, artists who know thoroughly 
the international modern revival and 
are building on its solid foundations 
their own equally solid contributions 
thereto. Such artists, I believe, “know 
their stuff’ and are well worth listen- 
ing to whenever they talk out loud 
about their special field of experienced 
knowledge. When a book appears, there- 
fore, presenting the views of genuine 
artists, that event is headline art news. 

Just such a book has now been pub- 
lished. Its title is “The Art of the 
Artist.” * It has been compiled by Ar- 
thur Zaidenberg, includes a foreword 
by Arnold Blanch, an introduction by 
Hughes Mearns and articles by 44 well- 
known artists. Each article is illus- 
trated copiously by examples of the 
respective author’s work. Eight plates 
are in color, 167 in black and white. 

So rich is the diet offered by this 
unique volume that one hardly knows 
how to do it justice in a brief review. 
There are dozens of articles from which 
extended quotes should be made in or- 
der to get their informed opinions to 
the widest possible public. The fact 
that diverse schools of thought are rep- 
resented is valuable in that each artist 
states the case for his philosophy and 
thereby helps the alert reader to form 
his own opinion about relative values. 

Each article is written to a title of 
the artist’s choice. About specific facets 
of contemporary art, each artist then 
expresses his views, in addition to ex- 
plaining (often as a postscript) his own 
work. Sample titles are: “The Educa- 
tion of the Artist” (Ralph Wickiser), 
“Composition” (Fletcher Martin), “On 
the Nature of Things or the Things of 
Nature” (Karl Fortess), “The Creative 
Incentive” (Arnold Blanch), “Creative 
Painting” (Paul Burlin). 

The fact that these artists know from 
direct experience the things they write 
about is probably the most significant 
point about this book, and the one 
which needs stressing and restressing 
endlessly. Incidentally, and this also is 
significant, whereas many degrees of 
awareness of the “form” of picture and 
sculpture are manifest, there is no pro- 
tagonist for abandonment of form now 
being honored by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. These artists all still believe 
that both content and form make im- 
portant contributions to timeless art. 

“The Art of the Artist,” then, should 
top the list of required reading for all 
who are concerned with an intelligent 
awareness of the art of our time. 


*Crown Publishers, N. Y., 1951. $4.00. 


NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 29 
FOR INFORMATION 


R. J. McLELLAN 
BOX 308 e NEW HOPE, PA. 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announce Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 
June 2 - August 29 
Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 


Blanch, Yasuo LKuniyoshi, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank J. Reilly. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 


Aiston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, M. Peter Piening, Louis 
Priscilla, Frank J. Reilly, Harry 
Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 
illustration/fashion if- 
lustration/anatomy / 

applied art / 
very reasonable terms! 


215 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE T 


SUMMER CLASSES 


PART TIME AND FULL TIME 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., WN. Y. 19 PL. 7-3580 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
ON SOUTH PACIFIC COAST 
SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR 


REX BRANDT WILLIAM MUNSON 
ALOYS BOHNEN EDWARD REEP 
FRED HOCKS DON YACOE 
MONTY LEWIS 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS — FREE BROCHURE 
176 C AVENUE, CORONADO, CALIF. 


TYRINGHAM 
PAINTING CLASS 


Under Direction 


GEORGE PICKEN 


HENRY JAEGER, ASST. 
July — Auqust 
Write George Picken, Tyringham, Mass. 


Q’ ij A ql WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 


Corpus Christi—June 2-14 
California—July and August 
Florida—January and February 
Washington, D. C.—April and May 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 e Se. N.W., 


Washington 6, 
SCHOOL OF 


ITALY ° Fine ‘ants 


STUDIO HINNA 
31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


© Enroll Any Time 
© Inquiries Answered ROM E, ITALY 
Are You Tired of "MODERNISM" 


Promptly in English 
Write to 


The Cape School 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Henry Hensche, Instructor, former as- 
sistant in Chas. W. Hawthorne’s Cape 
School of Art, founded in 1900. G.1. approved. 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. |. Approved © July 7 to August 29 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landscape - figure - portrait 


VISIFING PAINTERS: 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI, ERNEST FIENE 


Catalogue: BOX 391 e BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL SF 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Ilius., Int. decoration, Indus. 
éesign. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


MB THE CLIFF HOUSER 


Bald Head Cliff Ogunquit, Maine 


Summer School of Painting 
Artist-in-Residence FRED PYE 
INSTRUCTION IN OIL and WATERCOLOR 

Location ideal for Marine and Landscape Painting 


Hotel offers reasonable rates to Students 
European or American Plan 


June 27-Sept. 8 GN ~Maurice Weare, Mgr. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commercial and 

Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday classes. Individual in- 

struction. Summer term begins June 16. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 962, Chicago 4, Ill. 



















SKETCH CLASSES 
on "The Enchanted Isle" 


aaa ¥7 2. Olu e egy we ney . 
Landscape © Portrait © 'e 
AUG. 30 Dames Guest instructors 


Living accommodations, rooms, cottages, 

dining at the famous old Cobb’s Mill Inn. 

COBB'S MILL ART GALLERIES 

OLD MILL ROAD, ROUTE 57, WESTON—WESTPORT, CONN. 
Before June 1: 

Mrs. John Elliot, Nat'l Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Pk., 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees 
e DONALD M,. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


2 ¥. 3 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Illustration, Advertising Art, 


Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 


ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 





ESTEBAN 


VICENTE 


HIGHFIELD ART WORKSHOP 


falmouth, cape cod, mass. 


classes in drawing and painting—June 30-Sept. 6 
write—patricia terheun © 35 charles st.,n.y.c. 14 





MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


28 





SCHOOLS 


Deland, Florida: Summer session at 
Stetson University in Deland, Florida, 
offers a general humanities course titled 
“20th-Century Arts and Letters,” ac- 
companied with special events such as 
an exhibition of contemporary paintings 
lent by the American Federation of Arts, 
the State University of Iowa and the 
University of Arkansas. The session runs 
from June 16 to August 8 and carries 
university credit. For information write 
Stetson University, Deland, Florida. 


Boothbay Studio, Maine: The Bay Street 
Studio, an experimental workshop for 15 
creative artists in Boothbay, Maine, of- 
fers studio facilities and lodging during 
the summer months. Full season rates 
from June 15 to September 15 are $350; 
by the week, $32. For information write 
Tom Cavanaugh, Bay Street Studio, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


Provincetown, Massachusetts: Peter 
Busa’s School of Fine Art in Province- 
town, Massachusetts, offers courses in 
painting and drawing for beginners and 
advanced students. For information write 
Peter Busa, 600 Commercial Street, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. 





Duncansville, Pennsylvania: Lee Atkyns’ 
Puzzletown Art Studio features summer 
courses in landscape painting. Studio 
work will be combined with lectures and 
tours. For information write Lee Atkyns, 
Puzzletown Art Studio, R.D. 2, Duncans- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


Liberty, Maine: A non-profit, educational 
program in related crafts is offered at 
the Haystack Mountain School of Crafts. 
Instruction will be given in blockprint- 
ing, pottery, weaving and woodworking. 
For information write Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts, Liberty, Maine. 


Saugatuck, Michigan: A nine-week ses- 
sion from June 23 to August 23 at the 
Saugatuck School of Painting offers 
courses in painting, crafts and graphic 
arts. Instructors are Dan Lutz, Edgar 
Rupprecht, Robert von Neumann, Rose- 
mary Kraynik, James Achuff and Dor- 
othy Meredith. Write registrar, Sauga- 
tuck School of Painting, Saugatuck. 


Transmarine Tours: Two seven-week 
tours of continental Europe and Eng- 
land will be guided by Dr. Frederick 
Haucke, art history professor of Syra- 
cuse University, and Professor Merwyn 
Eaton of New York University’s art de- 
partment. For further information write 
Transmarine Tours, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 
a) MWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


eH eY are Lala 


DIRECTOR 













RHODE ISLAND 





school of design 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 


training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 


architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. |. 


eee ed CARBEE 













Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lie. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 

126 MASS. AVE BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 


Study ART in MIAMI| 


Cemmercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART ee 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 





i, ‘Fie. 


LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSES JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


ARTHUR SILZ 


232 E. 9 St. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
24 Conwell St. PROVINCETOWN 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 

New York University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 

Jury & AuGUST . For CaTALoG WRITE 

MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y 











The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR sau 
Enroll now in classes in 1952 


PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS CRAFTS 


for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 
Distinguished - Artist Instructors. 


Send for folder, Box 216 D. Veteran approved 


RINGLING *““" 


2ist Year. Study Art in sunny Florida. ae 7 out- 

standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 16. 
Write for catalog and folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


A FASCINATING 
MONEY - MAKING 


art career 
can be yours 


America’s 12 Most Famous 
Artists Show You How! Pre- 
pore at home for high- 
paying art jobs! 














FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE ! 

Studio 9-F, Westport, Conn. ' 

aaa Send brochure about my Art Career : 
Nome ' 
Street i 
City, Stat { 





The Art Digest 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 

174 East 7lst Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
(OHMAN 


FLORENCE LLOYD Hi 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Art for Art's Sake? Part Il 


Healthy art, all great and true art, 
will be found to be integrally related 
to man. It will not be just a vague 
“art for art’s sake.” It will not shelter 
a mutual admiration society for the 
esoteric few. It will not be art for 
the artist’s personal sake only. And 
certainly not for the dealer’s sake. 
Great and true art will be art for 
man’s—everyman’s— sake. It will be 
both individual and social, both per- 
sonal and inter-personal. For true art 
is human. 

Our technological century has paid 
a great price to learn that techniques 
and methods are means and not ends. 
It is still true that “the proper study 
of mankind is man.” So also is man 
the proper aim and end of all the 
arts. When we forget humanity, when 
we forget the commonweal, when we 
forget “the other fellow,”;we commit 
suicide. Sophisticated “cake” is no 
substitute for bread. 


In America the artist is free. This 
is a priceless heritage. But it carries 
with it an imperative. Men are dying 
in Korea right now in order that you 
and I can be free to paint and carve. 
How then shall we acquit ourselves? 
Is it not time for us to leave off this 
sentimental doodling? Is it not time 
for us to see that the artist is among 
the leaders of civilization, that ours 
is a high calling which should be prac- 
tised in “high seriousness? 


Art Must Communicate 


Whether we are “modern” or ‘“con- 
servative” is relatively unimportant. 
Nor is it enough to be “contemporary.” 
The only important question is whether 
our art is human. Great art, like great 
letters, will be profound enough to 
tease the most intellectual “as doth 
eternity.” But it will also be simple 
and close to the heart and mind of 
everyman. True art reaches both ex- 
tremes because it is first of all human 
and therefore universal. And, whether 
“objective” or “subjective,” art ought 
surely to be communicative. 

For weal or woe the leadership of 
the civilized world has been given into 
American hands. And to us is given in 
our time the artistic, the creative 
leadership of the world. Italy had it 
once; so also France; so England. Their 
record has been made. But our future 
is ahead of us. We are the makers 
of history now. And the artist can be 
in the van, in the truest sense avant 
garde, if he is responsible to humanity. 

Art for man’s sake is a positive, re- 
sponsible, creative, constructive point 
of view. It is not enough to be against 
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the forces of the jungle, not enough 
to be just anti-anarchist. That is to 
be only against the againster. We in 
America are meant for better things 
than that. We are “pro.” 


Americans are Universal 


Let us not say, for example, that we 
are against Russian communism because 
it is foreign. No honest American can 
say that. Rather, it is the Russian 
communist who is anti-foreigner, isola- 
tionist, and totalitarian. The iron cur- 
tain is his—not ours. The very genius 
of America is precisely at this point. 
We are—because an Italian was. And 
because a Dutchman was. And a French- 
man. And an Englishman. To be a 
real American is automatically to be 
universal. And to be universal is to 
be most truly human. American art, 
at its best, will always be art for 
man’s sake, art for everyman’s sake. 
And that will include all men of all 
races and lands. 

Americans are the heirs apparent of 
all the singing centuries. Then let 
there be a song of hope for an agonized 
world. The American artist is the 
beneficiary of a multicolored, a varie- 
gated testament of beauty. Then let 
beauty and truth be joined in that mar- 
riage which is the best hope of a bet- 
ter tomorrow. Into this alembic of 
ours have gone many alloys. Then let 
there be steel for the construction of 
the city of everyman. 


The Beginning of an Era 


“Decline of the West?” Who says so? 
and why? “The end of an era?” No! 
The beginning of one! We HAVE a 
future. We are the creative makers 
of a way of life. We are both free 
and responsible. And, above all, ours 
alone is the path of progress. Others 
may be negative, anti, anarchic. Other 
paths may lead to retrogression and 
the jungle. Others may attempt to 
escape into an ivory tower. Ours is 
the path that leads somewhere—a posi- 
tive, directional life. For we believe 
in man. Our concern is the city of 
man, universal man. To be creatively, 
nobly, and completely humane is the 
greatest art of all. 

As artists we have a future. To para- 
phrase Keats’ “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” 
seen paintings are beautiful, but those 
unseen are lovelier far. Therefore, ye 
able brushes, paint on! Paint to the 
spirit of man! So also carve and sing 
and write and live! 

From here on in, let ours be art for 
man’s sake. If it is, it will be both 
American and universal, both _ per- 
sonal and social, both timely and en- 
during.—BoYLAaN F1tTz-GERALD. 


ASK FOR 


THE 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
PALETTE 


IN THE VEW 
RED, WHITE and BLUE 
DISPLAY 


At All Art Material Counters 


permanent 
oil colors 


lL eed 


ONenacutii 


COLORS 
& SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 





MORILLA 


DRAWING PAPERS AND MATERIALS 


SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


NEW YORK * LOS ANGELES 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ; 
G8” GO PR. BA GOD csiiicsicsecsiincosctns $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 
On Complete Exhibitions 


52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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AKRON, OHIO 

Institute June 5-July 5: Renaissance 
Paintings; June 18-duly 1: Contem- 
porary Paintings; To June 9: Mod- 
ern German Sculpture. 

ALTOONA, PA. 

Art Alliance June 15-July 15: Eng- 
lish Portraits, Landscapes. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 30: Naked 
Truth & Personal Vision. 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Museum Jo June 24; Local Show. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum Jo June 15: Morris David- 
son; dune: Cone Collection. 

Walters Gallery To June 22: Greek 
&€ Roman Art; June 28-Sept. 7: 
Rehabilitated Paintings. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 
Frank Perls Gallery June: 
Matisse. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum June: Prints; To dune 22: 
American Design; Watercolors. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy Jo July 13: 
Student Annual, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To June 8: Copley 
Classes; June 9-14: Lynn Art As- 
sociation. 

Doll & Richards Jo June 7: Tseng, 
Hsien -Chi; June 9-28: American 
Paintings. 

Guild of Boston Artists June: Mem- 
bers Spring Show. 

Institute June 4-21: Andrew Wyeth, 
Waldo Peirce. 

Mirski Gallery June: Gallery Group, 
Boston Boys’ Club. 
Museum June 6-July 6: 
School Annual. 

Vose Gallery Jo June 21: 
American Portraits. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Museum June: Scalamandre Erhibit 
Contemporary Woven Textiles. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o June 21: 19th 
Century French Prints. 

Institute of Technology To June 13: 
Yousuf Karsh. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum June: Scalamandre 
Exhibit Restorations of National 
Shrines. 

CHICAGO, ILL 

Art Institute 7o June 8: 
For Contemporary American Art; 
To July 13; Chicago Artists An- 
nual; To Sept. 28: Contemporary 
Japanese Prints. 

Arts Club Jo June 7: 
Collection, 

Baldwin Kingrey To June 28: 
falto. 

Benedict Gallery To June 15: Hull 
House Students 

Bordelon Designs June: Vera Gro- 
sowski. 

Newman Brown Jo June 13: Allen 
Kubach; June 13-27 Atsuchi Ki- 
keuchi 

Chicago Galleries To June 7: Dirk 
Smit; W. F. McCaughey; June 
10-30: “1951-52. 

Contemporary Workshop June: 
Group. 

Ruth Dickens June: Contemporary 
Paintings. 

Dorsey Gallery Jo June 
fornia in Chicago. 

Ete. June: Marjorie Eklind. 

Historical Society June: Wade Ray 
To Sept. 30: Healy's Ladies; Death 
of Lincoln. 

Hohenberg Gallery June: Group. 

Lakeside Press June: Roman Letter. 


Henri 


Museum 


Early 


Society 


Charles Zadok 


Alvar 








14: Cali- 


Main Street Gallery June: George 
Woekrl. 
Mandel Galleries June: Richard 


Florsheim; Abbott Pattison. 

Nelson Galleries June: Group. 

Oehlischlaeger Galleries June; 3rd 
inniversary Show. 

Palmer House To June 22: dune 
Lukosh; Mar Carter. 

750 Studio To June 27: Group. 

Stevens, Gross Galleries J7o June 
13: 13 Chicago Artists. 

Well-of-the-Sea June: Claude Bent- 
ley. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum June: Watercolor Society. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum Jo dune 8: 
Craftsmen. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center June: Lehman € 
Walter Gropius Collections, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Artists € 


Gallery June 15-July 15: Helena 
Schierfbeck. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Gallery To June 9: Claude 


Venard,. 
Museum June: Rental Group; Old 
Masters; To June 22: Dallas Show. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute To June 15: Student 
Work; June 17-August $31: Se- 
lected Paintings. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum June: Western’ Artists An- 
nual, 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center June 10-July 16: Louis 
Bouche; June 17%-duly 13: John 
Atherton, 

DETROIT. MICH. 

Chiku-Rin Gallery June: Morris € 
Gail Barazani, Paintings & Jevw- 
elry. 

Grand River Gallery To June 14: 
Realistic & Abstract Landscapes. 
Institute 7o June 15: Ming; To Oct. 
5: Recent Accessions. 


EASTON, CONN. 


Simonds Gallery June: Walte 
Knowlton Gutman, 

EASTON, MD. 

Eastern Shore Art Center June: 
Group. 


EASTON, PA. 

Lafayette College To June 9: 
erick K. Detiriller. 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
Neville Museum June: 
Airscapes & Landscapes. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
John Herron Institute To June 15: 
Indiana Printmakers. 

KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 

Art Center June: Pop Hart, Wa- 
tercolors, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Rockhill Nelson Gallery June: Neo 
Mexico Artists; Howard Cook; 
Tschacbasov. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Art Gallery June: Carishad-Ocean- 
side Artists; Richard Sortomme. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries 7o June 
15: Grigory Gluckmann, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum T7o0 June 20: Indo- 
nesian Art; To June 27: Italian 
Prints; Belgian Congo Paintings. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery June 
Albers Tertiles; To June 30: Merle 
D. James; George Lloyd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To June 15: Durer to 
Cezanne: Print Biennial; To Aug. 
1: Rothschild Collection. 

Walker Center To June 13: Artists 
Equity; To June 15: Charles Shee- 
ler; To Aug. 10: Neuberger Col 
lection. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum June 8-22: 
tional Painting. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Museum 7o June 15: Leonardo da 
Vinei Inventions; June: N. J. Art- 
ists. 

NEW ORLEANS. LA 

Delgado Museum June 8-22 Junior 
Art Association Men's Camellia 
Club, 

NORWALK, CONN 

Silvermine Guild To July 5: New 
England Regional Show. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery June: Centennial Ex 
hibitions 


PASADENA, CAL. 


Fred- 


Wisconsin 


2-23: Anni 


Chinese Tradi- 


Institute June: Pasadena’ Artists 
Old Masters. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance June 6-Aug. 14: Phila 


delphia Watercolor Club. 

De Braux Gallery June: “The Circus 
Comes to Town,’ Jean de Botton. 
Museum June: Parkway & Erpress- 
way: American Prints, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute June: Painting 
Collection; June 22-duly 31: Color 
Lithography. 

Arts & Crafts Center June 14-July 
13: Everyman's Annual, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum June: Berkshire 
County Collectors; Business Men's 
Art Club. 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Art Gallery To June 15; “Old 
Salem,” Mrs. James Gray; N. C. 
Graphic Artists. 

READING, PA. 

Museum Jo June 15: Penn. Acad 
emy Purchase Show. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

Crocker Art Gallery To June 29: 
Ward - Hosmer Show; Kingsley An- 
nual, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum 7o July 5: Italy at Work; 
June 15-Aug. 15: Print Accessions. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

California Palace June 7-July 6: 
Contemporary Japanese Paintings; 
To June 22: C. 8. Price Memorial. 

Museum Jo July 6: Henri Matisse. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Museum June: Centennial Show. 
Henry Gallery June 8-Aug. 13: Mu- 
sic & Art Invitational, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center June: National Associa- 
tion Women Artists Watercolors. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum June: Spiral Group; Karo- 
lik Collection. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook June: 
Annual, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson Williams Proctor To June 
15: Soutine; June 22-Aug. 31: 
Central New York Artists. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American Indian 


National Gallery June: Toulouse- 
Lautrec Lithographs. 
Smithsonian Institute June 5-26: 


Finnish Arts & Crafts. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Ganso Gallery June 15-30: Group. 
Mollie Higgins Smith Gallery To 
duly 19: New York Galleries Group. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum June: Museum School An- 
nual, 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway.) June 6- 
15: Student Show; To Sept. 1: 
Brooklyn in Progress; June 8-Sept. 
21: American Watercolors. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) June: 
Fountains, French & Italian Dravr- 
ings. 

Jewish (1109 5th) To July 31: Ben 
Zion. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To June 
15: Cezanne’s Contemporaries; 
June: Currier & Ives Lithographs. 

Modern (11W53) To July @: 15 
Americans; New Talent; June 25- 
Sept. 7%: Molyneux Collection of 
French Paintings. 

Non-Objective (1071 5th at 87) 
June: 1900 to 1952, History of Art 
in Paintings. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) June 
5-15: Civil Service Art Show. 

Sealamandre (20W55) To sept. 6: 
Abstract Design in Printed Modern 
Textiles. 





GALLERIES 
ACA (63E57) June 3-14: 1951 Hon- 


orable Mention Winners: June 23- 
July 8: Annual Competition for One 
Man Show. 

A.F.I. (50E34) June: Group. 

Alphabet (216E45) June: Emil A. 
Schaedler. 

Argent (42W57) To June 14: Nat'l 
Assoc. Women Artists, watercolors. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) June 7-27: 
Selma Burke, Sculpture. 

A. 8S. L. (215W57) June: Instructors 
Show. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) June: 
Group. 

Babcock (38E57) To Aug. 29: 19th 
& 20th Century American Paint- 
ings. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) June: 
Reneo Bramanti. 

Re-genicht (65E57) To dune 7: 
Yektai; June 9-28: “On Loan.” 
Caravan (132E65) To June 6: $50 
Marimum; June 8-20: Kiyoshi 

Saito. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) June: 
Chess Games, African Art. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
June 6: George Peter; June 6- 
July 31: Summer Group. 

Cooper Union Art School (7th St. 
at 4th Ave) June 3-7: 98rd An- 
nual, 

Copain (891 1st) June 25-Sept. 3: 
Retrospective Group. 

Creative (18E57) June 9-21: 
Kroll. 

Downtown (32E51) June: Art For 
the 67%. 

Durlacher (11E57) To July 25: 
Gallery Artists, 

Eggleston (161W57) June 2-1 
Ugo Torricelli; June 16-28: Grou 

Eighth Street (33W8) June 2-15 
Lucille Hobbie; June 16-Sept. 14: 
Summer Group. 

F. A. R. (746 Mad.) To June 
Charles Cobelle; June 5-duly 
French Posters. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) To June 
16: Castel; June 14-July 26: Mod- 
ern French & Americans. 

Ferargil (63E57) June: Contempo- 
rary Art. 

Fine Arts Associates (41E57) June 
9-27: August Macke. 

Franklin Schoel (460 Park) June 
5-7: Student Work. 


Anne 


oo 








Friedman 
Kraner. 
Gallery 99 (99 MacDougal St.) 
June: Group. 
Gal. St. Etienne 
Margret Bilger. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) June 3- 
14: Grumbacher Casein Paintings; 
To June 27: New Watercolors; 
June-Sept.: 150 American Artists, 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Sept. 30: “New York.” 
Grolier (47E60) June: Society of 
Iconophiles, Prints. 

Hacker (24W58) To June 21: Sara 
Provan; June 23-July 19: Clara 
Shainess. 

Hammer (51E57) June: Genre. 
Heller (108E57) To June 6: Season 
Review; June 9-27: From $25 to 
$200. 

Kennedy (785 5th) June: Luigi 
Kasimir; “Canvas on the Seas.” 
Kleemann (65E57) June: Toulouse 
Lautrec Drawings. 


Knoedler (14E57) To June 6; Kan- 


dinsky; From June 16: Texas Art- 
ists. 


(20E49) June: Florian 


(46W57) Jure: 


Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) June: 
French & American Paintings, 
Sculpture. 

Kraushaar (32E57) June: Water- 


colors. 
Levitt (35E49) June: Group. 
Lion (145E52) To June 14: Erni. 
Macbeth (11E57) June: Group. 
Matisse (41E57) June: Modern 
French Paintings. 
Midtown (17E57) June: 
Group. 
Milch (55E57) June: 19th & 20th 
Century American Paintings. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To June 
14: 5 Paintings. 
National Arts Club 
Pk.) To June 26: 
Huntington, Sculpture. 
New Age (138W15) June: Group. 
New Art Circle (41E57) June: Mod- 
ern Paintings. 
New Gailery (63W44) June 9-23: 
Howard Bay. 
Newhouse (15E57) June: Old Mas- 
ters. 
Newman (150 Lex.) 
Century Paintings. 
New School (66W12) June 16-July 
7: Job Goodman. 
N. Y. Circulating Library of Paint- 
ings (640 Mad.) June: French € 
American Paintings. 
Parke Bernet Terrace (Mad. at 76) 
To June 20; National Sculpture 
Society. 
Parsons (15E57) To June 14: 
“1951-1952.” 
Passedoit (121LE57) June 3-duly 31: 
Group. 
Peridot (6E12) To June 14: “By 
Invitation’; June 16-30: “In Re- 
trospect.” 
Perls (32E58) June: Modern French 
Paintings. 
Portraits (460 Park at 57) June: 
Contemporary Portraits. 
Ramer (213 4th at 17) Jo June 
15: Ramer Art Group. 
Rehn (683 Sth at 53) To June 7: 
Steve Raffo; To June 30: Group. 
Roerich Acad. (319W107) June: 
Students’ Work. 
RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) June 2-July 
3: New Paintings & Sculpture. 
Rosenberg (16E57) June: French & 
American Group. 
Saidenberg (10E77) 
& American Group. 
Salpeter (42W57) To June 14: 20 
Original Prints. 
Schaefer, B.- (32E57) June: Fact € 


“20 Years,” 


(15 Gramercy 
Anna Hyatt 


June: 19th 


June: French 


Fantasy. 

Schaeffer (52E58) June: Charlotte 
Berend. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) June: 


Spring Annual, 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) June: Afri- 
can Art. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) June 2-18: 
Gallery Group. 

Serigraph (38W57) June: 13th An- 
nual; Main Gallery; June: Gauguin 
Color Prints. 

Truman (33E29) June: Graphic Art. 

Valentin, Curt (32E57) To June 
7: Henri Laurens. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
June 4: Morris Lazaron. 


Viviano (42E57) June: Mirko, 
Sculpture; Group, Paintings. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) June: 


Group. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 30: 
French Paintings, Rouault ‘ou- 
aches. 

Willard (32E57) To June 14: Don- 
ald Forbes. q 
Wittenborn (38E57) June: Marino 
Marini. 
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PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPES TRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 






NEW ADDRESS: 


18 East 79th St., New York 21, N. Y. 





12 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
LU 2-2580 


AUCTIONEERS — APPRAISERS 









REGULARLY SCHEDULED 
AUCTION SALES 
FINE ARTS, JEWELRY, 
PORCELAINS, BOOKS, 
FURNISHINGS, ETC. 

















IMPORTANT PROPERTIES 
SOLICITED FOR PUBLIC SALE 


Expert Appraisals for Estates, 
Banks, Museums and Insurance 
Companies. 





Send us your name and address, 
and receive without charge, our 
catalogs and advance sale notices. 




















ARTIST OIL COLORS 


... provide absolute assurance of 





Permanence of Every Color 
Brilliancy Full and Lasting 

Finest Artist’s Quality Throughout 
Uniform Consistency 


Brushing Quality Adaptable to 
Your Brushing Technique 







Honest Colors, Competently Made, 4 


36-page technical 
booklet on formula- 
tion for permanency. 
Ask your dealer or 
write us. 





Makers of fine artist's colors 


PAAR Ce ee see GL VP ae Lae 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 

ARE SUPERIOR 
IN PERMANENCY — COLOR INTENSITY — CLARITY OF HUE — AND CHEMICAL 
PURITY TO COLORS THAT CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AND 


SPECIFICATIONS. patois TAN) Sy or 


STANDARD OIL COLORS | ¢ RHA 
@ are the artists’ oil colors which contain one hundred percent chemically hoe 1 


pure pigment. 


@ ore not co-precipitated Lithopones, but Chemically Pure Cadmium y 
Sulphides and Cadmium Selenides. Sf 
| 


@ ore scientifically formulated to contain the maximum of pigment and the 
minimum of oil which eliminates the USE OF STABILIZERS. 


@ are ground in specially treated walnut oil. 


For name of neorest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 


of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWEN CO., LTD., HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 902 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








